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23, 1888. 
Bea RDING ON A FARM IN FRIENDS’ 


family, for a few, or a family, one mile from West Chester: 
Address Box 1789, West Chester, Pa. 


BeAkDING FOR FAMILIES ON A FARM 
25 miles from Philadelphia, on Jericho Hill. Address 
STEPHEN Betts, Jr. Pineville, Bucks County, Pa. 











QUA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


wants a competent Friend to fili the position of Matron. 
Address R. 8. HaviLanD, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PASCHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 





FOR COUNTRY BOARDING IN FRIENDS’ 


families, see the ‘* Repository”’ at Friends’ Book Store, 8. W. 
corner Race and 15th Streets. 


EACHER WANT. ‘ED—FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


wishes to engage a lady teacher to teach Latin, French, 
and German. F. E. WILLITs, Sec., Glen Cove, L. L. 


w4 NTED—A CUMPETENT MALE TEACHER 


to take charge of Friends’ School at Rising Sun, Md. Ap- 
ply to L. R. Krex, M. D., President. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 
If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8hb of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 


Jersey, Dei., Md , Va, W. Va, D C., Ohio, DL, Wis., Ind. AndT 
= refund the cost of registered letters when the goods aré ship- 














WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconp Sr., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Esta BLISHED 
—1856.— 


FOURTH ANNUAL EXCURSION 


—or— 


Friends’ Circle of Baltimore, 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


SIXTH-DAY, 29TH OF SIXTH MO., 1888. 


Down the Bay on the Steamer “ Emma Giles” to Miles 
River, making the usual Landings and remaining an hour at the 
terminus, where the privileges of the Buchanan grounds have 
been extended to the “ Circle.” 


BoaT LEAVES Licut STREET WHARF AT 7.45 
A. M., AND RETURNS ABOUT 8 P. M. 


TICKETS, 50 CENTS. CHILDREN. 25 CENTS. 
Meals on the Boat if desired, 50 cents. 


COMMITTEE : 


CHALKLEY HO tt, 
Lucy SUTTON, 

Dr. O. Epw. JANNEY, 
Seneca P. BROOMELL, 


Jos. J. JANNEY, 
James D. BARTLETT, 
GeorGe 8. VAIL, 
THos. N. TaYLor, 
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FOR DR y GOODS 


——-THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


MILK 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


STREETS. 


| LU KENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


GAFEWMsTaen 


‘Surpiee, $355,016 


ee Say Gees by Capi. 
tal an 106,016. seventeen years of 


us ears coe 
business Berplor oaned $11,494,600, paying from 
have been returned 
First Mortgas and Debenture Bonds and 
ward ; in the 
ward, Full information jing our 





Princi 
interest. $7,056,800 of 
6% 2 ° i 9% interest and principal 
to Investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
Savings Gort ates alwayson hand for sale— 
In Savings Depart in amounts of $5 and up- 
mt, $300 and “- 
segnge Deparsane 
ties furnished by 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents Srreet, ParLaDA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
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"WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
ggg 8 a oS —— 
2045 Market ‘Se, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
os farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
: oe interest to every utilitarian 
’ see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
E Iam in communication with all 
~ the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS SA SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICES: No. 717 Walnut Street, 


Fostteth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 Park Row, 


703 WALNUT St., PHILA’DA. 
New YorKE. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. §@ When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. oe 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcuTIvVe CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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-S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE. AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid), 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and 1 per cent. MORTGAGES and its oon FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
secure special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL™.ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jz. ~ GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 

Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 





ee ee eee eee eee eee er eevee avverwrweereweewerewewevevrwerevewTee 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
Ions. Ba ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD ‘Tete 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUNIY, AND TRUST CO, ""*iscSnncastesmgr itxey narxats 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
N 100 2020 ¢ CHESTNUT STREET. eu Solicitor, GrorGE TUCKER BISPHAM s. 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and. Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager ot 'n 
surance ts JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULEE. 


“RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | ~ QUEEN s,C'0.924 ee 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | | Ree 


{OPERA,MARINE & 








JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 


} 








MY SELECTION OF JA TTERNS 
FoR THIS SEASON pe a THE LATEST STYLES L YDIA A. M URP. HY, 


AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY. 


INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiG- | PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


NUM AND LINOLEUM Winpow SHADEs, MaTs, Rves, 





RTC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. | (2 doors below Green.) 
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P EK NH URST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 
MICHIGAN A v ENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Swarthmore, Delaware County, Pa. 
Queen Anne CortracEe 


Is now open for boarders. On the Baltimore Central; ten 
miles from Philadelphia. Beautiful walks, excellent spring 
water, acc+ss to grove or woods For terms and particulars ad- 
dress ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, SWARTHMORE, 

Delaware County, Penna 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Opens June HANNAH T. PAUL, 


1317 FiLBERT STREET 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the’ midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April lst to November, 

James H. PRESTON. 


[ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


L & R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 


Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


[aen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


w4 NTED—A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
boarders at Newtown Friends’ School: daily Stage to Phila., 
and return. Persons can be met at Media or Bryn Mawr stations, 


at reasonable rates by the Supt.,to whom applications can be 
made. James C, StRINGHAM, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa 


CON STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


PRICES 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES | 


SUITABLE FOR 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


QUEEN &C0. 92.4 Cuestaurs 


Branch, 
3 Coestaut St. 





REASONABLE. | 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CrnTu14 G. Bos_er, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


| Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaRg, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 18th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLIS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


| a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


100 N. 10rm Srexer, Philede. | and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 


| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
_ ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
| ment. g@When our readere answer an advertiser, 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.-“@a 
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LIFE’S TAPESTRY. 


Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 
Pored o’er this tangled work of mine and mused 
Above each stitch awry and thread confused ; 

Now will I think on what in years gone by 

I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 
At royal looms ; and how they constant use 
To work on the rough side, and still peruse 

The pictured pattern set above them high. 

So will I set my copy high above, 

And gaze and gaze, till on my spirit grows 

Its gracious impress ; till some line of love 
Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows ; 

Nor look too much on warf and woof, provide 

He whom I work for sees their fairer side ! 


—Dora Greenwell. 





LONDON EPISTLE OF 1788. 

WE published, last year, the Epistle of London Year- 
ly Meeting issued in 1787, also in connection with it, 
the Epistle of the same meeting for 1887. This year, 
a Friend of Plainfield, N. J., sends us the Epistle of 
1788, which we print below, not waiting for the re- 
ception of that now issued by London. It (the Epis- 
tle of 1788), will be found, we think, an interesting 
and edifying document,—very simple and direct in 
its expression, and remarkably free from dogmatic 
and doctrinal matter. 


THE EPISTLE 
From the Yearly Meeting, held in London, by Adjourn- 
ments, from the 12:h Day of the Fifth month, 1788, to 
the 19th Day of the same, inclusive. To the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, 

Ireland, and elsewhere. 

Dear Friends and Brethren, 

In that love which is not subject to change, we 
affectionately salute you. We have abundant cause 
to acknowledge the renewal of divine helpand coun- 
sel to us, in this our large annual assembly, through 
the virtue and influence whereof we have been en- 
abled to attend to the weighty concerns which have 
come before us, in much brotherly love and con- 
cord. 

The accounts of Friends’ sufferings brought in this 
year, for tithes, those called church rates, and other | 
demands with which we conscientiously scruple to 
comply, amount, in Great Britain, to upwards of five | 
thousand one hundred pounds, and in Ireland, to 
one thousand five hundred pounds. 

By the accounts received from our several quar- 
terly meetings, and by epistles from Ireland, New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, | 
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Maryland, Virginia, and North and South Carolina, 
and Georgia, we have the comfortable intelligence of 
fresh additions to our religious society, by convinced 
persons, and in these kingdoms more than at some 
former periods. For the religious progress of these 
we are warmly solicitous, that, by abiding closely 
under the forming hand, they may effectually experi- 
ence an advancement in the weighty work of con- 
version ; which gradually leads the believing and 
obedient soul into that child-like state, which is meet 
for the kingdom. May those who have had the 
privilege of birth-right among us, be watchful, lest, 
by swerving from the simplicity in which truth 
leads its faithful followers, they become cause of of- 
fense to such as are thus brought into our religious 
community. O friends! rest not contented with 
having been educated in a profession even of the 
truth itself, but’ wait to know the power, which 
regenerates and quickens the soul, and qualifies to 
see the things which pertain to the kingdom of God ; 
that power which awakened the spiritual senses of 
cur fore-fathers, which disturbed their rest in out- 
ward forms, and which caused them to be dissatis- 
fied with everything short of the substance of Chris- 
tianity. Let us not, their successors in the profession 
of the same living faith, degenerate into formality, 
taking up our residence as in the outward court; 
but let us seek after an entrance into that spiritual 
temple, where true prayer is wont to be made; and 
humbly and deeply wait for ability to worship the 
Father of spirits, in spirit and in truth. Cherish, 
we beseech you, the inward manifestations, and the 
tender impressions of divine grace, and walk there- 
in: so shail ye experience preservation from the de- 
filements and corruptions of the world. Deplorable 
hath been the consequences of living above the sim- 
ple discoveries of the pure word of life in the heart, 
even darkness, error, and unbelief. 


And, dear Friends, as we are convinced that pure 
and spiritual worship only is acceptable to God, so 
we are also firmly persuaded that the wholesome dis- 
cipline established amongst us, can only be rightly 
and effectually exercised in the wisdom and power 
of the spirit. Wait therefore in all your meetings of 
discipline for the renewings of divine life, and to be 
clothed with the spirit of Christ: the fruits of which 
are meekness, long-suffering, and love unfeigned. 

The religious concern of this meeting hath been 
abundantly manifested in our epistolary communica- 
tions from year to year,in order to excite our brethren 
in profession to seek after durable riches and righte- 
ousness. We therefore earnestly intreat that this con- 
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sideration may take place in every mind: What spir- 
itual advantage have I experienced from these gospel labors 
of the church for the promotion of true piety and self-de- 
nial? If such a consideration be attended to, it will 
not be necessary to communicate much ; nor do we 
feel our minds under an engagement at this time to 
enlarge; but we refer to the many profitable and 
weighty advices in former epistles. Nevertheless, 
dear friends, the continuance of covetousness and of 
earthly-mindedness in many, calls upon us to en- 
deavor to awaken such as are infected with it, to a 
sense of what they are pursuing, and at what price. 
The great Master hath shewn the unprofitableness of 
the whole world, compared with one immortal soul, 
and yet many are pursuing a delusive portion of it, 
at the expense of their souls’ interests. But were all 
thus awakened, what place would be found for ex- 
tensive schemes in trade, and fictitious credit to sup- 
port them? To mix with the spirit of the world in 
the pursuit of gain, would then be a subject of dread ; 
and contentment, under the allotment of Providence, 
a sure means of preservation. 

The increasing solicitude for the suppression of 
the slave trade, which appears among all ranks of 
people, is cause of thankfulness to the common 
Father of mankind; and encourages us to hope, that 
the time is approaching when this nation will be 
cleansed from that defilement. Let us, in the mean- 
time, continue, with unabating ardour, to be inter- 
cessors for the greatly injured Africans. 

We conclude with expressing our comfort, that 
notwithstanding the many weaknesses which pre- 
vail, numbers of our beloved youth are preserved in 
faithfulness, to whom the gracious Lord hath ex- 
tended, and is continuing to extend, the visitations 
of his light and love; whereby there is reason to 
hope that they will grow up in usefulness, and be- 
come a sucession of testimony-bearers to the truth. 
That they may in all humility receive the saving 
help, and by obedience to the pointing of the Di- 
vine Hand continue steadfast to the end, where the 
prize inestimable is to be obtained, is the fervent 
travail of our spirits. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meeting 
by WILLIAM JEPSON, 

Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


Most people probably imagine that birds learn to 
sing by instinct ; that the song of the robin is as nat- 
ural to him as his red breast ; and that the blue-bird 
is no more liable to change his note than his color. 

This common impression, however, is erroneous. 
Young birds will never sing the song peculiar to their 
tribe if they have never heard it, but, if associated 
with some other bird, will learn is song instead, 

. justas an American child, taken to France when 
but a few weeks old, would never speak English if he 


never heard it, but would learn to speak French.— 
Samuel Brazier, in Popular Science News. 


Ho.riness implies the inward state of purity and 
piety ; righteousness, the careful observance of God’s 
laws; grace, the spirit to obey those laws.—Selected. 


ADDRESS TO SWARTHMORE GRADUATES. 


Tue following is the address of Joseph Wharton, 
President of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College, to the graduating class, at the Commence- 
ment on Third-day last : 

Graduates of Swarthmore College : 

A sense of responsibility, and a real diffidence, as- 
sail me when thus attempting to say to you some- 
thing not unworthy of the important occasion of your 
passing out from the pale of guarded education which 
you have here enjoyed, to take your several parts in 
the labors and cares of maturer life. 

You who have been recipients, are to become 
givers and creators; from the passive you are to enter 
the active state; in such fashion as you have been 
formed and have formed yourselves, you are shortly 
to mould and form things and persons around you. 

Probably you welcome the change, and some of 
you look forward perhaps to relief from exertion 
when you shall leave behind you the regularly re- 
curring tasks which have here been set for you, but 
it would be a great mistake to imagine that an easy, 
happy-go-lucky life is before you, or that the tasks 
you are to encounter are easier than those you have 
had, or that the rules of conduct are less imperative 
in the great world than here. 

Kong-fou-tse, the great Chinese philosopher, 
whose Latinized name Confucius, is perbaps more fa- 
miliar to you, said very justly, “The scholar who 
hugs his ease is not worthy to be called ascholar,” and 
this your experience at Swarthmore confirms. King 
Solomon said, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might,” and the wisdom of this coun- 
sel you will perceive more clearly the longer you live, 
for it is the law not only of morality and religion, but 
equally the law of development and of enjoyment. 

The strength, skill,and knowledge which you pos- 
sess, you have acquired by the diligent exercise of 
faculties which you inherited from diligent ancestors. 
It is not in vain that you have gathered them, for you 
will need them all, and their proper use will bring a 
fitting reward. Such further gains as you shall make 
must be acquired by similar diligence, and, excepting 
those brief periods of repose which are essential for 
recreation, you need not expect rest while you live— 
at least not in the sense of indolence. 

Franklin said, “There is resting enough in the 
grave,” to which may be added the French mot, 
“ When one is dead, it is for a long time.” Freder- 
ick, the great king of Prussia, said after the toils and 
struggles which he and his people endured in their 
long and finally victorious wars, “It is not yet time 
for Prussians to enjoy life.” Milton tells us that he 
resolved “ to scorn delights and live laborious days.” 
But it can scarcely be necessary to multiply such quo- 
tations of individual expressions, for you have not 
failed to observe in your own experience and in your 
reading the truth of the proverb, “ Labor omnia 
vincit.” 

Neither have you failed to observe that a certain 
simplicity or even severity of life,and acertain so- 
briety of temper and demeanor, appear, along with 
diligence, to characterize the victorious men and na- 
tions. 
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You have observed that it was the hardy, labor- 
ious Hebrews of the Exodus who conquered all be- 
fore them, while the comparatively enervated and 
luxurious Jews of a later period were carried away 
captive, with their vessels of gold and silver, to Bab- 
ylon ; that the poor and rugged Persians under Cyrus 
were irresistible, while the vastly more numerous 
and better equipped Persian armies of Xerxes failed 
to conquer the then hardy little Greece ; that the in- 
vincible legions of old Rome consisted of free Italian 
farmers, while the mercenaries of Rome’s rich and 
insolent later days yielded to the barbarians; that 
the fierce hordes of tough, sun dried Arabs under 
Mahomet and his successors almost overran the 
world, while, after some centuries of easy life had 
sapped their strength, they and their adherents were 
driven from Spain and by successive steps from many 
other countries. And in all these and numerous 
other instances of the decay of nations, the decline 
of women from their pristine simplicity aad vigor to 
mere softness and luxury, though less conspicuous 
than the decline of men, was not less marked and 
certain. 

Yet, though the lives of persons and of nations 
point so clearly to the necessity of assiduous toil as a 
condition of success in whatever may be undertaken, 
no less in science, or letters, or law, or arts than in 
the. wars of assault and defense which encumber 
history, yet the energy that is so spent must be well 
directed by careful intelligence or it will fail of its 
mark. William Penn advised his family when they 
engaged in anything, “ to lay it justly and time it sea- 
sonably.” 

And further, it is not the mere eager attack of an 
object, like the dash of a wave that recoils after its 
blow, which attains itsend. “ Brag is a good dog,” 
says an old proverb, “ but Hold-fast is a better.” 
“The anger of a young man flames up like straw on fire, 

But the fervid glow of heated steel is like an old man’s 
ire,” 
says a Spanish verse, which may be accepted for its 
indication of the effectiveness of deep and abiding 
purpose, without approving of anger as a motive. 

The impetuosity of the Gauls, almost irresistible 
even to the Romans, failed at last against Cvesar’s 
steady insistence, as it has in later days failed after 
temporarily prevailing against the firm pertinacity of 
English and Germans, ‘Tenax propositi’”’ usually at- 
tains his ends. 

Nevertheless, diligence, intelligence, and persever- 
ance combined, though each is a mighty force, do not 
suffice to carry men or nations to real and permanent 
excellence. For, it must be remarked, that all the 
conquering nations and all the victorious persohs 
have been filled with faith in, or have been as it were, 
inspired by,some power outside of themselves, which 
held them fixedly to a purpose. 

Moses, Joshua, and David, believed absolutely in 
the tribal and exclusive Jehovah, the strong God and 
protector of their little nation, who was at the same 
time the malignant and formidable enemy of Exyyp- 
tian, Canaanite, and Philistine, and in that fierce 
faith they overcame. Jesus, absorbed in loving be- 
lief in the Father of all, pointed out so fervently the 


necessity of faith that many of his followers held 
faith to be more essential than good works or sound 
reason, as Tertullian’s famous dictum, credo quia im- 
possibile est,” some’imes written “ credo quia absurdum 
est,” I believe because it is impossible, or because it 
is absurd, in part testifies. And faith is at the bottom 
of Christianity’s wonderful career, conquering and to 
conquer. No less was faith the mainspring of Ma- 
homet’s astonishing success and of his followers sur- 
prising achievements, overborne though it has so 
largely been by the better, though hardly more fer- 
vent, faith of Christendom. 

If. on the other hand, you regard the nations 
which have decayed and perished, you will observe 
that loss of faith in their religion, their leaders, and 
their form of government commonly preceded their 
decay. 

Take at random the great enduring names of his- 
tory, aud you will find a serious and solid faith (by 
no means in the same thing or the same power) to 
have underlaid the intelligence, craft, and diligence 
of each great man, keeping him fixed and ardent in 
pursuit of his object. 

This power of faith I bring thus pointedly to your 
attention because of the tendency of modern society 
'o levity, and of superficial modern thought to dis- 
belief, to agnosticism, even to a sort of indifference 
concerning good and evil; an indifference which you 
cannot afford to share or to trifle with, for it is a 
spiritual dyspepsia which prevents achievement and 
leads to misery. 

Yet observe that faith is not to supplant reason 
and assume to act as guide, for that is not its function. 
Reason must decide to what faith which binds so 
firmly shall be attached. You are not to allow your 
faith to fasten to any impostor or humbug that may 
claim it; to the shallow trickery of so-called spirit- 
ualism, for instance. 

Neither are you required to have faith in that 
which satisfies some other person, and which he calls 
on you, perhaps for some selfish end, to follow. No 
man has the right to put a ring in your nose and lead 
or drive you at his pleasure. The apostle Paul says, 
“ Let each man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

Do not pretend to believe until you do believe. 
Do not allow priest.or book to usurp the authority 
which belongs to that inward guide, “ the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” 

Having now reminded you that diligence, good 
judgment, earnestness, and robust faith in the right 
are indispensable to you in the pursuit of your aims, 
let me ask you to consider what are your aims. 

You have, each of you, a wonderful array of senses 
trained to accurate perception of the external world, 
marvellous adroit fingers and nimble limbs, quick 
and strong intelligence, the wonderful power of 
speech ; all these and many more, a host of most will- 
ing servants for life, more obedient than any slaves, 
more close and devoted than any friends, all alert 
and waiting to do your bidding without question or 
demur. 

They may be called the tools with which you are 
to work, yet not for long, since soon “ the night 
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cometh when no man can work.” What will you do 
with them? 

First of all, this compact and generous group of 
faculties must be kept in existence and in good con- 
dition by suitable nourishment and care. No art of 
man and no fine aspiration can dispense with the 
providing of due sustenance and shelter for the body, 
and it follows that earning of a livelihood on the part 
of man, and wise economy (which means literally 
house management) on the part of woman, common 
though these functions may appear, claim precedence 
over what might seem to be loftier pursuits. With- 
out roots there can be neither flower nor fruit. 

As for your further aims, no one can dictate or 
answer for you. Each individual must choose his 
own course, but let him choose it considerately, hav- 
ing in view what he is best fitted for. 

The particular manner in which you follow your 
aims, availing yourselves of that natural right, the 
pursuit of happiness, is your own affair, so long as 
you do not interfere with the similar pursuit of hap- 
piness by others; and though sobriety and earnestness 
are indispensable, they do not debar enjoyment or 
even a reasonable share of merriment. All of you, 


while making better and happier those parts of the 
world in which your several lots shall fall, will, I 
trust, have reason to enjoy your lives. 

Yet remember the injunction of the wise king, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might, for there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HOLD FAST TO THE FAITH. 


In the far off ages there were righteous men both 
young and old that were chosen of God to show his 
power among the people. They did not gain the as- 
cendancy in their time, but the words they uttered 
of denunciation and encouragement have through a 
long lapse of time come down to us with the same in- 
spiring power they then gave them ; for truth loses 
nothing in weight or value by lapse of time. Before 
the blessed anthem of “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men” was sung 
by angels, intelligent minds were prepared to hear 
it; and through all the severities opposers could in- 
vent, a devoted few maintained their ground, and 
when chained to the stake, flames spreading around 
and over them, they could not, they would not, deny 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the sake of more time here. 
Oh, the blessedness of that faith that overcomes the 
worid and has for its end the salvation of the soul ! 
May we ever hold fast to it. 

Life and death ordained by Thee, 

First to prove then to bless 

The soul with everlasting rest. 


Saran Hunt. 


In character, in manners, in style, in all things, 
the supreme excellence is simplicity.— Longfellow. 


Tue secret of life is not to do what one likes, but 
to try to like that which one has todo. And one 
does come to like it—in time—D. M. Craik. 
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COMMERCE AND ARBITRATION. 


Tue recent action of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, at the annual meeting of that body, held 
in London, when a resolution in favor of Interna- 
tional Arbitration was unanimously adopted, afforded 
a gratifying proof that the business men of this 
country are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
profound connection between their own interests (to 
say nothing of higher claims) and the maintenance 
of peace and harmony between the peoples of the 
world. There is no doubt whatever that wars, even 
ona comparatively small scale and of short dura- 
tion, are the occasions of incalculable losses and dis- 
asters to the commerce and business of nations, in 
addition to the bereavements, cruelties, and vice al- 
ways following in their track. How innumerable 
are the instances of ruin which have been brought 
about by war. Indeed, even the apprehension of such 
an event suffices to bring into immediate confusion 
and panic all the European exchanges, and to throw 
down the values of stocks and investments to a great 
extent. 

It is a matter for some surprise that the business 
men of this country have not taken a far more de- 
cided position than they have hitherto done, in urg- 
ing the Government to enter into serious concert 
with the rulers of other nations, in order to devise 
measures for an assured resort to arbitration in every 
case of difficulty not capable of prompt and easy ad- 
justment by the ordinary course of diplomacy. 
There is necessary an agreement as to certain deti- 
nite principles of international law, so as to form, at 
least, the rudiments of a common Code, together 
with the establishment of some simple but perma- 
nent Court of Keference, always ready and vigilant to 
grapple with dangerous disputes, at the very outset, 
before they have become too bitter for a peaceful set- 
tlement. Some such arrangements as these surely 
ought not to furnish insuperable difficulties to the 
combined wisdom of the Cabinets of Europe; and 
if secured, they would be of priceless value to the 
interests of Christendom. 

Yet comparatively seldom are the voices and in- 
fluence of the leaders of the business world exerted 
in this direction. A noteworthy exception, however, 
was presented by that outspoken advocate of Ar- 
bitration, the late excellent Samuel Morley, one of 
the chief of “the merchant princes” of Europe. For 
example, his biographer, Mr. Hodder, records that 
in speaking of a quarrel between two Continental 
Powers, he declared: “I do not believe that the 
only solution is to be found in bloodshed. I have 
more faith in the utterance that ‘Conference is al- 
ways good;’ and that ‘Come, let us reason together’ 
was always better than ‘Come, and let us fight each 
other.’” 

And on the most important opportunity ever fur- 
nished to Mr. Morley for expressing his views, when 
it devolved upon him, at the opening of a Parliamen- 
tary Session, to second the Address of the House of 
Commons in reply to the Speech from the Throne, 
he took occasion to raise his voice clearly and boldly 
in favor of Arbitration, in these memorable words: 
“Can nothing be done to lead to the establishment 
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of some International Tribunal, to which might be | 
| genius was enabled to create, were not regarded as 


referred misunderstandings between one country and 
another, which, although serious in their results, are 
generally trifling in their origin? Ishould be glad 
to know, too, whether we cannot do something that 
might lead to a system of general disarmament, by 
which a constant source of danger would be at once 
removed, so that we might all breathe more freely, 
and not be continually exposed to the danger of wit- 
nessing, or being engaged in, conflicts and slaughter, 
against which our civilization so strongly revolts. 
Our commerce, and above all, our Christianity, alike 
protest against the enormous wickedness and inhu- 
manity of war. It may seem Utopian to hope that 
the common sense of the world will be strong 
enough to adopt such a plan of settling the disputes 
of nations, but I speak under the influence of the 
agony and desolation to which the people of France 
were lately subjected; and I cannot help pressing 
the subject on the attention of the leaders on both 
sides of the House; and I believeall willagree thatsome 
attempt, at least, should be made in this direction.” 
Years have passed away since these words were 
spoken; and although several thoroughly practical 
instances have since occurred in which Arbitration 
bas been had recourse to, for the successful settle- 
ment of particular difficulties, there has been no ear- 
nest attempt on the part of the rulers of any nation 
to establish some regular and permanent Tribunal to 
which, as a matter of course, all international dis- 
putes might be referred, at their very inception. The 
Courts of Europe are so crowded by military and 
naval dependents, that they cannot be expected to 
take any initiative in this matter, until a strong im- 
pulse is given by the voice and pressure of many 
such earnest men as Mr. Morley. Many accessions 
to the numbers of such men are greatly to be desired, 
in the interests of true patriotism and humanity.— 
Herald of Peace (London). 


CULTURE IS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Tere is nothing too good for “the people.” They 
are entitled to the very best there is. Whatever of 
superiority there may be in some, it ought to be for 
all. It belongs to the idea of the fhtellectual, moral, 
or eesthetic culture of the few, that it ought to be a 
source of blessing to the many. If any one is wiser 
than others, it is that he may instruct them; or 
stronger than others, it is that he may help them; or 
higher than others, it is that he may lift them up. 
There is one infallible token by which a genuine su- 
periority of culture may be known ; namely, its cath- 
olicity. It will hold itself to be a possession for ail. 
It will be no private or secret thing, hidden away in 
a corner, for the special and exclusive enjoyment of 
one’s self or one’s set. It will be like the sun, which 
“shines for all.” It will have about it something of 
the blessed commonness of the air and the sunshine. 

Go to the greatest of the masters of human art, 
and you will see what we mean by the catholicity of 
culture. Their light was not hidden under a bushel. 
They made no “corner” in beauty. The sense for 
the beautiful with which God had endowed them, 





and the beautiful works of art which their immortal 


being too sacred for the common gaze or too choice 
for the common enjoyment. Michael Angelo hung 
the dome of St. Peters where it might gladden alike 
the gaze of the peasant and the noble. Raphael 
painted his immortal frescoes to be the common prop- 
erty and enjoyment of the many. This was the way 
of the masters and it is God’s way. . . . . There 
is a lesson to learn from the character and life of one 
who stands for the culture that is ideally perfect ; if 
indeed it be not profanation to use the word of him 
and of the beauty and glory of “ that imperial palace 
whence he came.” No dread had he of contact with 
the uncultured. He lived among men; he mingled 
with all kinds of people; he shrank not from coarse- 
ness and rudeness ; what he had was for all that were 
willing to receive; he condescended to men of low 
estate. From heavenly heights he stooped, that he 
might draw all men to himself. “Though he was 
ricb, yet for our sakes he became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich.” His example 
teaches us what a measureless difference there is be- 
tween the culture that is of love and the culture 
that is of selfishness. 

O reader, it concerns thee much to know what 
sort of culture it is that thou hast, if thou hast any. 
It matters much whether it be spurious or genuine ; 
whether it be like a paltry candle or like a shining 
sun. By this token shalt thou know that it is true 
and not false. If true, it will be, not for thine own 
possession exclusively, but for others also; it will be, 
in some way and in some degree, for the amelioration 
and elevation, for the brightening and blessing, of 
the lot of thy fellowmen.—Selected. 





Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TRAVELING WESTWARD. 


CuicaGo impresses me as no other city has ever 
done. It is a constant surprise, whether one consid- 
ers its location, its rapid growth, or the enterprise of 
its business men. The last may rather be called a 
reckless running into ventures, regardless of conse- 
quences, Failure in an undertaking is no bar to its 
completion ; if one has to drop out, another is ready 
to step in and take up the work; nor does failure 
seem to affect men as it does in our more steady-go- 
ing eastern communities. 

When one considers that little more than a half 
century ago Chicago was a frontier trading-post, set 
down on the swampy margin of Lake Michigan with 
no hint of fitness for the location of a city such as it 
has grown into, we are filled with wonder at the 
possibilities of human achievement. There are 
buildings of such massive proportions that they com- 
pare with the best architecture of the age, reared up- 
on a quagmire, yet solidly laid in masonry that 
seems as enduring as the rocky framework of the 
earth, and give no indications by flaw or warp of the 
uncertain foundation upon which they are built. 

An invitation to attend the meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Club was gladly accepted and an afternoon 
was spent in the rooms of that organization, which 
are also occupied by the Fortnightly Club, an associ- 
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ation of a purely literary character. The Woman’s 
Club-is largely interested in the leading questions of 
the day, and in whatever relates to the advancement 
of women. A lengthy paper on the “ Board of 
Trade” was read by a prominent member of that 
body who had prepared it for another occasion, and 
by request repeated it before the club. It was both 
interesting and instructive to observe the close at- 
tention given to the reading of the dry details of the 
objects and advantages of the organization. The 
sharp, keen criticisms that followed gave evidence of 
a full appreciation of the subject, and what was of 
deeper significance, an intelligent questioning of the 
methods, as seen from a high moral stand-point. 
One could not but be impressed with the capability 
of women who are thus giving attention to public af- 
fairs to stand side by side with their husbands and 
brothers, in all that relates to the general welfare. 
A cup of fragrant tea with delicate biscuit, handed to 
each, and an interchange of pleasant greetings in 
which all seemed to participate, ended the meeting. 

An afternoon and evening were given to Friends, 
quite a number of whom met at Jonathan W. Plum- 
mer’s, by invitation. While there was no attempt to 
hold a “ parlor meeting” in the distinctive sense, the 
conversation was directed in the channel of religious 
thought, and the earnestness manifested by several 
of the young people in the doctrine and testimonies 
of the Society as they were made the subject of con- 
versation, was most encouraging. The drawback te 
social intercourse is the great distance that Friends 
live from one another, and this makes it necessary 
that their meeting be held in a central locality. 
While it is very desirable that they have a meeting- 
house of their own, the exorbitant prices at which 
land is held in the business part of the city, places 
the attempt to build entirely beyond their consider- 
ation. No better service could be rendered the Soci- 
ety by our wealthy members, whether east or west, 
than to start a movement that will give these Friends 
a permanent foot-hold among the religious bodies of 
Chicago. 

A whole morning was passed among the attrac- 
tions of Lincoln Park, which as to the floral display, 
will be finer a month hence. The drive along the 
lake, can hardly be surpassed for beauty in any 
other city, east or west. There are fine collections of 
animals, grouped in families, occupying enclosures in 
various parts of the park, and thus distributing the 
interest in the whole. Oneis led involuntary'to ask : 
How bas so much been accomplished in so brief a 
period? and is again reminded of the push and en- 
ergy of the people. 

From Chicago, westward, the same greenness of 
field and wood is observed, giving evidence of sim- 
ilar atmospheric conditions east and west. The great 
rivers Mississippi and Missouri flowed on with usual 
limits, it being a little too early for what is known 
along the Missouri bottoms as “the June rise.” Of 
this I had some experience on my first visit to Ne- 
braska, both on a steamboat and in an Indian canoe 
crossing from the Dakota side to the Santee Indian 
Agency. The low lands of the Agency were entirely 
flooded, and as the current swept along, it brought 
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down whole trees that had been uprooted. The 
rapidity of the stream made these floating obstruc- 
tions most formidable. 

A fine iron bridge now spans the Missouri at the 
Blair crossing, which we pass over in the early morn- 
ing, it being necessary to spend one night on the 
train from Chicago to Creighton, the western limit of 
the present journey. Along the route from Blair 
large herds of cattle, some sheep, and hogs of the 
black Poland variety, were feeding on the rich prai- 
rie grass, now in its finest condition. The young 
stock in many places gave evidence of success, 
though the cholerajis causing some anxiety farther 
down in the State. The eminent scientist, Dr. Bil- 
lings, of the State University at Lincoln, is giving 
special attention to this disease with most satisfac- 
tory results. He seems to have the entire confidence 
of the farmers of the State, in whose interests his 
time and labor are given; perhaps nowhere else in 
thecountry is work in this direction being so well done. 

This is University week, and Lincoln is filling up 
with visitors from various parts of the State, drawn 
together in the interests of the institution, As Dr. 
R. is one of the regents, a little party is made up to 
attend with him. This is very satisfactory, as it 
gives opportunity to call upon the members of the 
Society of Friends living in and around Lincoln, and 
so fulfill one object of this western journey,—the 
visiting of our isolated members in their homes, and 
carrying to them the loving sympathy of their fel- 
low members, from whom they are so widely sep- 
arated. The ride from Creighton to Lincoln is 
through a pretty section of the State, well wooded 
with cultivated timber, exeept along the Elk Horn 
river, where there is considerable natural growth. 
The farms are under good cultivation and the homes 
and out-buildings generally good. In some places 
the houses are well-built and roomy, and the sur- 
roundings indicate refinement and culture in the oc- 
cupants. West Point, Norfolk, and Freemont, 
through which we pass, are all rapildy advancing in 
population and importance. Freemont has a city 
government, is well lighted, the central part with 
electric lights, and has water-works. It is very pret- 
tily situated, and has large wholesale houses, that 
send out their salesfhen to the towns and villages in 
the more distant parts of the State. The churches 
and public buildings, including the school-houses, 
compare favorably with the same buildings in any of 
our older settled towns and cities. The cream-col- 
ored Milwaukee brick, of which some of the finest 
private residences are built, has a pretty effect as 
seen through the fresh green of the trees. These 
latter every wise builder in this country takes pains 
to have in fine growing condition, before he builds, 
The red brick is now made in all this section, and is 
used in the building of most of the large business 
houses in the towns through which we pass. 

Owing to the necessity of waiting for connecting 
trains, the trip to Lincoln, which might easily be ac- 
com plished in half-a-day, takes from 6.15, a. m. to 9.40, 
p.m. We make the journey and reach our destina- 
tion on time. L. J. R. 

Lincoln, Neb., Sixth mo., 12th, 1888. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 25. 


SEVENTH MonruH 1, 1888. 

Toric: Gop’s Covenant witH His PEop.e. 
GOLDEN Text: This is the covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it ; and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people —Jeremiah 31 : 33 
ReaD Exodus 24: 1-12. 

Our lesson for to-day goes back to the Old Testa- 
ment, and deals with the relations of Jehovah with 
the people of Israel through Moses, their leader. 
These relations were in the form of a covenant. The 
word covenant means primarily “ a cutting,” and re- 
fers to the custom in the very earliest times of divid- 
ing an animal in two equal parts, and the persons 
making the covenant, or the contract, as we would 
say, passing between the parts, which was the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant. (Gen. 15 : 8-18.) The word 
testument is used in the same sense; the old cove- 
nant or testament refers to the first part of the Bible, 
and the new covenant or testament to the part that 
embraces the Gospel of Jesus. By a covenant each 
party bound himself to fulfill certain conditions, and 
was assured of receiving certain advantages. In the 
making of a covenant between man and man, God 
was solemnly invoked as a witness. It was the 

most sacred compact that could be entered into. 

As we study this lesson, we must bear in mind 
that though the language is very literal, it is to be re- 
ceived and understood in the sense in which we now 
understand the Divine presence and the Divine 
voice. It is declared in the New Testament, “‘ No 
man hath seen God at any time.” (John 1: 18.) 
This is sufficient to explain to us that in all those 
places where it is said God appeared to men and 
talked with them, the language is figurative, and was 
so understood by those with whom these covenants 
were made. The Old Testament declares of Him, 
“Thou art the same, and thy years shall have no 
end.” (Ps. 102 : 27.) It is important that we keep 
this thought in our minds when reading and study- 
ing the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

The blood of the covenant. The blood in Scripture 
has a peculiar and mysterious sacredness as belonging 
to life. In using the animal creation for food, the 
Hebrews were required to pour out the blood as an 
offering to God, and this is what is meant by the 
blood of the covenant, the only difference being the 
animals thus slain were selected from the flock or 
herd according to the requirements of the law relat- 
ing to sacrifice, and after the offering had been made 
the flesh was the property of the priests. How deep 
and significant does the thought become with this 
understanding of it, that “ without the shedding of 
blood (7. e. the yielding of the life) there is no remis- 
sion of sins.” There must be a consecration of the 
life to the Divine will, to find acceptance with God. 

The true teaching of this lesson is, that obedience 
will surely be rewarded. 

“And he said unto Moses, ‘Come up unto the 
Lord.’” We see by this how his patient endurance of 
bitter trials was regarded by his Heavenly Father. 
He had just been commanded to make no covenant 











with the Philistines, nor with their gods, and now, 
as farther evidence of his acceptance, he is called to 


| come up unto the Lord, and receive his message for 


the people. 

It reminds us of the scenes through which George 
Fox and many of our early Friends passed, remem- 
bering the command not to bow down to false gods, 
“but thou shalt overthrow them and quite break 
down their images.” Many are hearing this call now, 
and are hearing also the words, “ My angels shall go 
before thee.” 

We wonder how the children of Israel could have 
been so ungrateful to Moses, their best friend, after 
he had brought them through so many difficulties. 
Are we not even more so to our loving Father, who 
is caring for us every moment of our lives ? 

If our own faults have caused us sore disappoint- 
ment, we murmur that such troubles should have 
fallen to our lot, and wish God had ordered things 
more wisely for us. Our case is much worse than 
theirs, for we have the example and teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth, always seeking the happiness of his 
Father’s children: never his own comfort and pre- 
ferment. 





EARTHLY PLEASURE. 


Ir was a remarkably hot and sultry day. We were 
scrambling up the mountain which rises above the 
east shore of the Dead Sea, when I saw before me a 
fine plum tree loaded with fresh, blooming plums. I 
cried to my fellow-traveler, “ Now, then, who will ar- 
rive first at that plum-tree?” And as he caughta 
glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both pressed 
our horses into a gallop to see which should get the 
first plum from the branches. We both arrived at 
the same time, and each snatching a fine, ripe plum, 
put it at once into our mouths, when on biting it, in- 
stead of the cool, delicious, juicy fruit we expected, 
our mouths were filled with a dry, bitter dust; and 
we sat under the tree upon our horses, sputtering 
and hemming, and doing all we could to be relieved 
of the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. We then 
perceived, to my great delight, that we had discov- 
ered the famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence 
of which has been doubted and canvassed since the 
days of Strabo and Pliny, who first described it.—R 
Curzon. 





Gop is the light of heaven and earth. His light 
is asa niche in a wall, wherein is a lamp, and the 
lamp in a glass, and the glass as it were a shining 
star. It is lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither of 
the east nor of the west ; and the oil thereof would 
well-nigh yive light though no fire touched it, light 
upon light.—The Koran. 

Tink of heaven with hearty purpose and strong 
hope to get there. 





“So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower,— 
A self reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed.” 
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THE GROWTH OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 
We are living in a great age, and it lies so close to us | 
we can but half see its greatness; yet we can see 
enough to make us to rejoice and be grateful for the | 
triumphs gained by genius and talent in the broad 
fields of science and art, so many of which tend di- 
rectly to the comfort and advancement of the people. 

And it is one of the glories of genuine culture 
that it belongs to the whole people, and cannot be 
kept for the exclusive few. God fashions the truly 
noble mind, in which is held a great gift, largely af- 
ter his own pattern,and that which such a mind has 
to offer is for the benefit of the many. Hence all the 
great inventions and discoveries,when perfected and 
applied, tend to civilize and uplift the masses, To take 
but one instance, from the many that press and crowd 
upon us when we pause to think them over, that of 
the railroad, together with its master power, the 
steam engine, and we at once see how these alone 
have made practicable the opening up of vast re- 
gions with all their far-reaching possibilities. 

But it has been wisely said, that “our responsi- 
bility keeps even pace with our ability in any line, 
and to keep the balance true is to accomplish the 
will of Heaven;” and it is this “ true balance” that 
should largely concern those of us who bear the hon- 
ored name of Friends, a name which stands for sim- 
plicity and moderation, and a perfectness of life 
that should grow from such a fundamental principle 
as we profess to hold. 

That we are not all watchful enough in this re- 
gard is becoming painfully apparent. Especially in 
yielding too much to the onward march of extray- 





agant expenditure, in the variety of things that are 
fast laying claim to be «:sent in modern living. 
In many cases the strain to produce the means 
needful to sustain thege, so-called essentials, is be- 
coming a burden too Heavy to be borne, and there 
needs to go up acry of halt ere we pursue further a 
course that tends tothe weakening of the physical, 
to the retarding of the proper growth and develop- 
ment of the mind, and largely to the unrest of the 
spirit, stifling its true progress. 

Should the question be asked, where do we see 
this? we will say in reply, let us look at our every- 
day lives, at the daily expenditures in our families, 
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atour tables with all t the modern appointments and 
the super-abundance of food, at our dwellings filled 
too full of their furniture and garnishings, at our 
dress with its too great show of adornments; to all 
of these we have added little by little, till the care 
becomes, (we had well nigh said a curse) at least 
burdensome, robbing us of time, of strength, of 
money. Especially do we note in some of our schools, 
the need there is for a wise check to be placed,—in 
which parents, teachers, committees, faculties, all 
should codperate,—upon increased expenditure, not 
in the needful appliances for learning, but on the non- 
essentials, such as invitations, entertainments, and 
all closing-day appointments, that these be simple, in- 
expensive,and appropriate as becomes a people whose 
desire has ever been, and should continue to be, to use 
in true moderation the good gifts committed to our 
keeping. And this that we may have to spare for the 
improvements that are always needed, as well as for 
aiding and assisting our fellow beings to higher and 
better levels. Let us not become a people “so loving 
dainties,” that we shall “beggar ourselves,” and be- 
come disabled from nouen great good. 


MARRIAGES. 


[We wish to correct the John Johnston and Martha 
Sharpless Cranston marriage notice to Mary Sharpless 
Cranston, and so re-insert the notice]. 

JOHNSTON—CRANSTON.—Sixth month 6th, 1888, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, West Philadelphia, 


| by Friends’ ceremony, John Johnston, son of the late Wil- 


liam and Isabella Johnston, of Haddington, Philadelphia 
county, Pa., and Mary Sharpless, daughter of Samuel and 
Edith 8. Cranston. 

KESTER—VANDERSLICE.—On Fourth-day, Sixth 
month 13th, 1888, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Millville, Colambia county, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, 
William W. Kester, of West Philadelphia, son of John and 
the late Ann J. Kester, and Tacy, daughter of Martha and 
the late Thomas J. Vanderslice. 

MAGILL—ALTEMUS.—Sixth month 1I4th, 1888, at 
Race street meeting-house, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Edward W. Magill, 
of Philadelphia, son of Watson P. and the late Mary W. 
Magill, and Carrie, daughter of Martha and the late 
Francis 8. Altemus, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Fifth month 20th, 
1888, after much suffering which she bore with great forti- 
tude, ready and desirous of being released, yet patient to 
abide the Master’s will, Elizabeth W. Brown, in her 79th 
year ; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

CORLIES.—Suddenly, at Germantown, on the evening 
of Sixth month 13th, 1888, 8. Fisher Corlies, in his 58th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

COX.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Sixth month 13th, 1888, 
Harriet 8., widow of Benjamin Cox, late of Philadelphia, 
in the 82d year of her age. 

EVANS.—Suddenly, on Fourth month 12th, 1888, at 
Pasadena, California, Lindley Murray, son of the late 








Oliver and Mary W. Evans,of Philadelphia; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
Spruce street. 

GILLINGHAM.—On Sixth month 15th, 1888, Rebecca, 
daughter of the late Joseph and Rebecca H. Gillingham, 
of Philadelphia. 

HAMMOND.—At his residence, in Mallory township, 
Clayton county, Iowa, (north of Colesburg), on Fifth monta 
23d, John Hammond, aged 73 years. 

He came to Iowa in 1855, and settled in Mallory town- 
ship, and engaged in farming. In 1856 he lost his wife by 
death, and in 1862 he was married to Ruth Anna Mock, of 
Bedford county, Pa., (sister of his former wife.) He was a 
Friend and “his word was always as good as his bond.” 
He made no profession of faith other than that instilled 
into his mind in childhood, which was founded on” the 
principle of the “Golden Rule.” No man led a more 
blameless life than he. When under the shadow of death 
he felt that he had no reason for change of faith, or any 
preparation to make for the coming change. Asa neigh- 
bor he was universally respected, and his death is greatly 
regretted. H. 

HARDY.—Sixth month 10th, 1888, at the residence of 
her daughter, Elizabeth Hardy, of softening of the brain, 
aged 78 years; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. She and her husband opened their heartsand 
home and shielded Frederick Douglass from a heartless 
mob while delivering a lecture on the Abolition of African 
Slavery, in the year 1843. She was one of the original 
members of our meeting when it organized in 1834. 

Our love and esteem for her was manifested by the 
very large congregation that assembled at our meeting- 
house at the time of her funeral. W. W. Fouike prayed 
impressively and spoke afterward to our instruction. 

J. L. T. 

LUNDY.—On the 14th inst., near Rancocas, N. J., 
Mary W., relict of the late Richard Lundy, in her 83d 
year. 

TYLER.—Fifth month 10th, 1888, Anna H., wife of J. 
Edgar Tyler, of Upper Providence, Delaware county, Pa., 
in her 36th year. 





FRIENDS AT THE CAPITOL. 


A DELRGATION of Friends visited the seat of Govern- 
ment on the 13th of the present month, bearing me- 
morials from the Yearly Meeting of New York to 
the Congress of the United States and President 
Cleveland, as follows : 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
To the United States Senate and House of Representatives : 

The following special minute was adopted by the 
New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, held in the city of New York, Fifth month 
28th to the 3lst inclusive, and directed to be signed 
by the clerks and forwarded as a memorial to your 
honorable body. 

In consonance with our well known testimony 
against war and in favor of peaceful methods of set- 
tling difficulties, we recognize with gratitude to the 
Divine Father the widespread and rapidly increasing 
interest in our own and in other countries in inter- 
national arbitration. 

We note with much satisfaction the introduction 
in our national Congress of measures proposing a per- 
manent Court of International Arbitration, and we 
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are united in earnest, prayerful desire that such a tri- 
bunal—peaceful, just, humane—may by the favorable 
action of Congress and the official approval of the 
President of the United States, be soon established, 
and that thus ultimately the Prince of Peace miy be 
honored by all the nations of the earth, and that all 
in harmonious accord may proclaim, “Glory to God 
in the highest, peace on earth, good will to men.’ 

Rosert 8. HAviILanD, 

AmanpbDa K. MILLER, } Clerks. 





INTOXICANTS AND THE NATIVE RACEs. 


To the United States Senate and House of Representatives : 

The following special minute was adopted by the 
New York Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, held in the city of New York, Fifth 
month 28th to the 31st inclusive, and directed to be 
signed by the clerks and forwarded as a memorial to 
your honorable body : 

We view with much regret and concern the very 
destructive traffic in intoxicating beverages which is 
being carried on by citizens of our own and of other 
countries with the native races of Africa and of the 
Western Pacific islands, disastrous alike to the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of an untutored people, 
in some instances threatening the extinction of en- 
tire tribes. 

And we commend this important subject to the 
attention of Congress and the President of the United 
States, and respectfully ask that, in the exercise of 
their constitutional prerogative “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations,” appropriate and effec- 
tive measures may beadopted for the discouragement 
and restriction of this wasteful and destructive ex- 
portation of intoxicating liquors by American citi- 
zens to the Congo country and other portions of Af- 
rica and to the islands of the Western Pacific. 

Rosert 8S. HaviLANnpD, 
Amanpba K, MILLER, } Clerks. 

These memorials were approved by Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, at their recent meet- 
ing held in New York, and the officers of that body 
directed to endorse them over their official signatures, 
on its behalf. 

The delegation consisted of Thomas Foulke, Aaron 
M. Powell, Amanda K. Miller, and Mary Willits, of 
New York; William Wood, Jonathan K. Taylor, Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr., and Joseph J. Janney, of Balti- 
more; and Levi K, Brown, of Lancaster county, Pa. 

The Friends first asked an audience before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the House of 
Representatives. Although the House was in ses- 
sion, six members of the Committee responded 
cheerfully and promptly to the request, and an in- 
formal meeting was held in the room of the Com- 
mittee. The members present were McCreary, of 
Kentucky, Chairman; Rockwell, of Massachusetts ; 
Hooker, of South Carolina; Russell, of Massachu- 
setts; Cothran, of South Carolina; Morrow, of Cali- 
fornia. 

The memorial on International Arbitration was 
read by Thomas Foulke and submitted with a few 
appropriate remarks. 

William Wood, Edward Stabler, Jr., and Amanda 
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K. Miller also spoke in earnest advocacy of the es- 
tablishment of international arbitration. 


The memorial in regard to the exportation by 
our citizens to Africa and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, of alcoholic stimulants, was read by Aaron 
M. Powell. He briefly alluded to the terrible havoc 
the use of liquor is making upon the African races, 
and earnestly besought the Committee to take cog- 
nizance of the subject, and recommend such legisla- 
tion as will discourage and restrict citizens of this 
country from sending among them this terrible en- 
gine of destruction. 


Jonathan K. Taylor spoke earnestly in behalf of 
both the measures under consideration, and pre- 
sented statistics illustrating the ravages of war, start- 
ling in their character. Edward Stabler, Jr. men- 
tioned several instances wherein arbitration had 
been successfully invoked to secure a peaceful settle- 
ment of grave differences between nations. 

The chairmanof the Committee accepted the me- 
morials and expressed his great satisfaction at the 
interview. He stated that the subject of Inter- 
national Arbitration had claimed the attention of 
the Committee to no small extent, and they had rec- 
ommended radical legislation upon it. He also 
stated that it was designed, in the near future, to 
hold a Congress of the North and South American 
Republics in the intersts of International Arbitra- 
tion, and that im portant results were expected to flow 
from that effort. The members of the Committee 
generally were quite cordial in their expressions of 
approval, and seemed united in feeling with the del- 
egation on the subject of Arbitration. No expression, 
however, was given on the subject of the other me- 
morial. 

The Friends then repaired to the White House, 
where they had an interview with the President. 
The memorials were read and presented to him with 
appropriate remarks by Thomas Foulke and Aaron M. 
Powell. The President responded very cordially to 
the sentiments contained in the memorial on the 
subject of Arbitration and also to the remarks made 
in connection with it. He said every practical meas- 
ure looking to the establishment of a peaceful meth- 
od of settling national or international differences, 
would receive his unqualified support. He alluded 
to an-incident of recent occurrence, wherein two of 
the South American countries submitted a question 
of considerable gravity concerning which there was 
a difference, to the President of the United States 
for settlement. He gave the subject a good deal of 
his time and his best thought, arrived at a judgment, 
made the award, and it was pronounced satisfactory 
by both parties and was accepted by both as final. 

The attention of the President was then called to 
the Indian Question. Joseph J. Janney, Clerk of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, alluding to the effort now being made to 
secure the appointment of matrons to instruct the 
Indian women in housekeeping, asked the President 
to throw his influence in favor of that measure. 

He spoke of a visit recently made to the Indian 
Country by Levi K. Brown and himself, and assured 
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the President, that from personal observation, as far 
as the Santee and Ponca Indians are concerned, the 
one item of the ignorance of Indian women in do- 
mestic affairs, is the only thing that stands between 
those tribes and independence of Government over- 


| sight or self-support. 


Levi K. Brown and several other Friends spoke 
briefly of their experience in connection with this 
subject, and also in general terms as to the Indian 
policy of the Government. 

The President expressed a great interest in the 
subject, and promised to use his efforts to promote 
the special object in view, when opportunity offered. 
The deputation then withdrew. 

The Capitol was again visited and an informal 
Conference had with Senators Sherman and Evarts 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate. Senator Evarts took charge of the memorials, 
and on the following day presented thein in the Sen- 
ate. On the same day, on motion of Senator Sher- 
man, the Senate passed the following arbitration 
concurrent resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Concurrent resolution to invite internation arbi- 
tration as to differences between nations. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the President be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to invite from time to time, as fit occasions 
may arise, negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have diplomatic 
relations to the end that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two governments which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to 
arbitration, and be peacebly adjusted by such means. 

Those who composed the delegation had reason 
to feel that their mission was satisfactorily accom- 
plished and that the results were on the whole en- 
couraging. 

Dr. R. T. Davis, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Fall River, Mass., presented the 
memorials in that body. The delegation was greatly 
indebted to Dr. Davis for assistance in arranging the 
several interviews. He was unremitting in his at- 
tention to the Friends, and deserves the thanks of 
all concerned. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILADELPHIA HOUSE 


OF REFUGE. 


At a visit lately made to the House of Refuge, I was 
much surprised at the appearance of the children, 
who were looking cheerful and happy, as though the 
best of care was being taken of them. The time 
was First-day, afternoon, and happily for me 
I was met on the way by one of the best friends the 
institution knows. We first saw the whole of the 
white children, boys and girls, (600) sitting in deco- 
rous silence in the Chapel, waiting for the services to 
begin. It was a beautiful sight, so many young faces, 
although a sadness came over me when I thought of 
the various causes that had brought this large nam- 
ber of children together, but this feeling was almost 
overcome, by one of thankfulness to the Giver of 
all Good, that there was such a place conducted with 
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wisdom and love, to reclaim the wandering lambs of 
the flock. After hearing them sing, and a prayer 
having been offered, we went over to the colored de- 
partment; here we found the same state of things, 
except the number was not so great; they, too, had 
commenced their exercises. The sermon, which was 
very impressive, was on the time of the rising of 
Jesus from the tomb, and his subsequent meetings 
with his disciples (just before his Ascension) in which 
he bids them go back to Jerusalem, until they 
should be baptized with the Holy Ghost, which was 
the Comforter that had been promised. Several 
beantiful hymns were sung by these dusky children, 
who evidently put their hearts in the melody, and 
seem to have more harmony in their natures than 
we of paler complexions. 

The children are taught by seventeen competent 
teachers, there being ten grades in the schools, be- 
side a grade of Honor, as it is called, in which each 
scholar must have been enrolled at least for two 
months, before they can leave the institutioa, The 
girls are taught housekeeping in all its branches, 
they doing all the work, washing, ironing, etc., both 
for themselves and the boys. They also make all 
their own clothing, an. the boys’ underwear. The 
boys work a certain portion of each day at various 
trades, shoemiking, cane-seating chairs, etc. I was 
informed that the income from this portion of the 
work amounted to about $3,000 per year. I was im- 
pressed with the earnestness and devotion of those 
having charge of this institution, and the words that 
Jesus read from [saiah, came with much force to my 
mind, “The spirit of the Lord is upon mae, because 
he hath annointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the ciptives, aal recoveriag 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 

On inquiry I learned that there was a large Tem- 
perance Society, to which were attached nearly, if 
not quite all of the inmates of the Institution. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Tue closing exercises of Friends’ Central School, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, occurred on the 15th. 
Thirty-seven pupils received diplomas as graduates 
of the institution. They were addressed in an earn- 
est, impressive manner by George L. Maris, Principal 
of the Boys’ Department, and Annie Shoemaker, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls’ Department. The exercises were 
opened with reading of Scriptures by Annie Shoe- 
maker, then followed orations and essays. The ora- 
tions were “The Growth of Our Railroads,” by Ed ward 
A. Jenkins; “‘ Personal Liberty,” by Nelson L. West; 
“The Tower,” by William W. Warr; and “The Next 
Amendment,” by Charles Z. Tryon. The essays 
were: “A Fourteenth Century Pilgrim,” by Maria 
Amilla Robb; “ Lessons Learned in Vacation,” by 
Edna Kenderdine; “Modern Paganism,” by Louise 
C. Browning; and “The Newspaper of the Future,” 
by Maia Atlee Bunn. 

At the conclusion of the programme diplomas 
were awarded to the following graduates: Anna 








Branson, Laura Branson, Louisa Cooper Browning, 
Maia Atlee Bunn, Marian Louise Clark, Ida Mary 
Coates, Emily C. Coles, Edward W. Coon, Lucy Corse 
Conard, Elizabeth Ethlyn Field, Theresa Jeannette 
Frohock, Robert M. Griffith, Morgan W. Hall, 
Maria Stephens Hamel, Edith Heald, Mary Taylor 
Hibbard, J. Rex Hobensack, Tacy Rachel Hunt, Ed- 
ward A. Jenkins, Edna Kenderdine, G. Herbert Jen- 
kins, Sarah Conrow Kirby, Julia Clara Loos, Harry 


| V. Register, Maria Amilia Robb, Mary Louise Rob- 


bins, Chester Roberts, Evelyn May Shattuck, Arthur 
D. Smith, Mary Wood Swain, Charles Z. Tryon, Eliz- 
abeth Twining, William W. Warr, Helen M. Watson, 
Frederick E. Wentz, Nelson L. West, Frances Maria 
White. 


SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT. 


Tue 16th annual Commencement at the College, 
as announced in our issue of last week, come off on 
Third-day, the 19th. The attendance was large, 
larger indeed than could find satisfactory accommo- 
dation in the seating. The large number of the 
graduating class, and the announcements made by 
the President render this Commencement one of un- 
usual interest. The honorary degree of Ph.D. was con- 
ferred upon Prof. William Hyde Appleton, and that 
of Sc. D. upon Prof. Susan J. Cunningham. The ad- 
dress by Joseph Wharton is printed this week, and the 
list of graduates was given in last issue. The follow- 
ing is the announcement made by President Magill : 

I have astatement to make of deep import to the 
college, and of great interest to every friend of Swartb- 
more. 

To enable the college to supply in its various de- 
partments the best instruction possible, it has long 
been an object of earnest desire among its friends 
that some, at least, of its principal professorships 
should be adequately endowed. To make a begin- 
ning in this direction, a general subscription was 
started a year ago for the purpose of endowing at 
least one professorship, to be selected and named by 
the Board of Managers. This has been widely circu- 
lated,and much interest in the movement, and sym- 
pathy with it, have been expressed by Friends 
throughout the country. Many Friends and otherscon- 
tributed according to their means, and those who felt 
unable to do this still gave encouragement to the work. 

I have to-day the great pleasure of announcing 
that this effort has not only been entirely successful, 
but that the result has far surpassed our most san- 
guine expectations. 

About two hundred and fifty persons have sent in 
subscriptions for larger or smaller sums, and with the 
amount thus secured the managers have endowed 
“The Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy.” 
Nor is this all. Three individuals have generously 
come forward, and have themselves each endowed a 
professorship, as follows: 

I. V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, has endowed 
“The I. V. Williamson Professorship of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering,” to the amount of $40,000. 

Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, has endowed 
“The Joseph Wharton Professorship of History and 
Political Hconomy,” to the amount of $40,000. 
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Isaac H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, has endowed 
“The Isaac H. Clothier Professorship of the Latin 
Language and Literature,” to the amount of $40,000. 

For these most liberal and substantial expressions 
of the interest of her friends, every friend of Swarth- 
more is deeply grateful, and with the aid thus received 
the college will be enabled to furnish, in a greatly 
increased measure, and at moderate rates, the inesti- 
mable advantages of a liberal education. 

Truly, this commencement, while a day of great 
rejoicing, should be also aday of solemn thanksgiving. 
May we all feel duly grateful te the bountiful Giver 
of all good, who has put it into the hearts of our 
friends to confer upon us this great benefaction ; and 
in view of the truly imperishable nature of the en- 
dowments this day announced, well may the mu- 
nificent benefactors to whom the college is thus 
deeply indebted exclaim, in the expressive language 
of Horace,— 

“ Exegi monumentum aere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.” 
“T have builded a monument more lasting than brass, 

More lofty than the dca structure of the pyramids.” 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tae manner in which the work of establishing the 
principles of our Society may be begun, where 
Friends are few, but yet are in earnest, is illustrated, 
we think, by the following letter which a Friend in 
Kansas sends us, in connection with some other mat- 
ters. Hesays: “The paper is of much value to us, 
away out here so far from any Friends’ meetings. 
Thereare two families of us here that are Friends. We 
have organized a First-day school, and use the 
Friends’ Lesson Leaves, which seem to give good 
satisfaction, except the way the verses are divided in 
Scripture lessons; it bothers some about knowing 
where the verses begin and end. [We would say to 
our correspondent that the method of numbering is 
that of the “Revised Version” of the Scriptures. 
There is no division into verses and chapters in the 
oldest manuscripts: this division and numbering 
were made in comparatively modern time; and the 
Revised Version, not abandoning it entirely, simply 
indicates it—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL.] I 
am the Superintendent, and the teachers are of our 
other family, the officers all being Friends. We are 
endeavoring to spread Friends’ principles among the 
neighbors in this way. The attendance is an aver- 
age of 25. We meet at 3 o’clock p. m. at our neigh- 
bor’s house. We all feel much better than when we 
had no place of this kind to go to on the Sabbath 
day, and we feel that good is being done by it.” 

—A Friend, in Denver, Colorado, sending us the 
notice of a marriage in that city, says it was probably 
the first in that city by the ceremony of Friends, 
and mentions that a leading journal, the Denver Re- 
publican, in a notice of the event said: “ The Quaker 
marriage ceremony is at once quiet and imposing. 
Its beautiful simplicity was greatly enjoyed by those 
who witnessed it.” 

—The Friends’ Social Lyceum of Philadelphia 
take their annual excursion on Sixth month 27th. 
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This year yebey visit Bethlehem and Calypso Island, 
where at 4 p. m. of that day, as an additional feature 
of the trip, will be given a literary entertainment of 
which the following is the programme : 

The Committee on Hospitality will present to the 
President and other officers of the Society, the mem- 
bers and visitors. When the guests are seated, there 
will be a short address of welcome by 

The President, Oscar W. White. 
Recitation, Ida C. Craddock. 
Recitation, May Drinkhouse. 
Rhymes, Dr. James B. Walker. 
Recitation, Carrie B. Steer. 
Original Essay—“ Eggsactly,”’ Isaac Sharpless. 
Recitation, Helena 8. Zorns. 
Dumb Oration, George Lukens. 
Medley, (original arrangement), H. Homer Dalbey. 
Recitation, Helen Satterth waite. 
Recitation, William B. Webb. 
Recitation. Helen Grice. 


= = 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM JONES. 


Wrxutam Jones, Secretary of the English Peace Soci- 
ety, who was in this country some months ago as 
one of the deputation from Great Britain on the sub- 
ject of International Arbitration, writes as follows to 
a Friend of this city, (I. H. Clothier), under date of 
Sixth month 2 

“ Dear Friend: 1 have duly received thy letters 
of Fifth month 18 and 19 together with the type lists 
of the distribution of the books, for which I am 
obliged. 

“T have had some further conversation with my 
friends, K. Backhouse (who has been in attendance 
at our yearly meeting) and Charles Tylor. My dear 
friend, K. B., is much gratified with the evidence of 
appreciation of her gift and with thy kind remarks 
respecting it. As there appears to have been some 
disappointment on account of the number of “Early 
Church History” not being equal to that of the “ Wit- 
nesses” sent, she has kindly decided to make up the 
deficiency by donating a further number of thirty 
copies of “ Early Church History,” of which I en- 
close invoice, leaving the gift again to thy kind care 
and judgment for distribution. These, I understand, 
are in addition to the three copies of “ Early Church 
History” already mailed to thy address by Charles 
Tylor. In these cases I told K. Backhouse that I felt 
sure thou would be glad to undertake the carriage 
and the duty, so that she need be under no further 
obligation of remitting for them. 

“Let meadd that the references which I have 
made in our Yearly Meeting to the generous kind- 
ness and cordiality with which I was everywhere re- 
ceived by Friends of your branch of the faith were 
received with great satisfaction. May our one Lord 
bless these little efforts to unite our hearts in his ser- 
wice. . . “#4 

(It is designed by Isaac H. Clothier to distribute 
the additional copies of the “ Early Church History”’ 
to those libraries and Friends who received only 
copies of the “ Witness. gs.”) 


Tue beginning of anger is foolishness and its end 
is repentance. 





INDIAN SCHOOL AT GENOA, NEBRASKA. 


Tus school is well worth a visit not only to those | 


interested in Indian education, but to any who can 
appreciate a neat, orderly and prosperous institution. 

The school is under the charge of Horace R. 
Chase, of Illinois, and is located at the outskirts of 
Genoa. This institution is essentially of an industrial 
character, half of the time being devoted to the 
usual school curriculum and the balance to acquir- 
ing some useful knowledge of every-day life. The 
boys are taught farming, gardening, carpentering, 
blacksmithing, painting, tailoring, printing, harness- 
making, and shoe-making; while the girls are taught 
sewing, cooking, house keeping, and laundry work. 

Each department is under the charge of a compe- 
tent employe, who has made a special study of that 
particular trade or calling. 

With the exception of Dayton Irish, the efficient 
and energetic school carpenter, but little skilled la- 
bor was employed in the erection of any of these 
buildings, the Indian boys doing the work witha 
spirit and interest worthy of emulation. As all of 
these buildings were well put up and are kept 
neatly painted they present a very imposing and in- 
viting appearance. 

The farm is one of the best appointed and finest 
cultivated of any in this section of the country. The 
work is performed by the Indian boys under the su- 
pervision of John Williamson, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of Genoa. 

The school department is under the charge of 
Prof. Whitmore Hess, who has a graded and class- 
ified school which not only endorses his enviable 
reputation as a great organizer and successful teacher, 
but stands as incontrovertible proof of what can re- 
ally be accomplished with the Indian pupils. Mr. 
Hess has four assistant teachers. 

Most of the children come from Omaha and Win- 
nebago agencies of Nebraska, and the Pine Ridge 
and Rose Bud agencies of Dakota. There are also 
twenty-five Arapahoes, the rest of the tribes repre- 
sented being the Ponca, Arickaree, Mandan, Chey- 
enne and Santee. 

The children appear very quiet and docile, and 
much more easy to manage than the same number 
of white children. 

They possess a great faculty for imitating what 
they see others do, and display a marked dexterity 
in acquiring the mechanical trades.—The Genoa 
Leader. 


EXTRACT: 
Tue feeling with which we reach the close of the 
school season is probably a mingled one with us all. 
With the natural relief which follows the laying aside 
of so pressing a duty, comes also the regret with 
which we separate, especially in the individual classes 
where we have had such constant intercourse. And 
again, while we gladly rest from such labor, for a sea- 
son, at least, the very discontinuance of it brings, in 
one sense, an added weight of responsibility. We 
realize now in all its fulness, and perhaps as never 





From a Teachers’ Report at final Teachers’ meeting of Race 
St., Philadelphia, First-day School. 
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before, the magnitude and meaning of the work 
which we have undertaken. 


For my own part, the humbling query constantly 


| arises: By right of what personal attainment—by 


what clearness of spiritual insight, am I ready thus 
to lead others? And freely do I confess, friends, 
that so far as I am able to discern my work in this. 
direction, or weigh my capability for it, it lies not by 
any means among the heights and depths of spirit- 
ual knowledge, much less in dealing with doctrines 
and forms of belief, but in the simple eall to upright- 
ness of daily life. And uprightness of daily life I 
would in no wise limit to deliverance from the many 
recognized evils that surround us, but would include 
as well an overcoming of the petty faults and preju- 
dices which do so easily beset us, and are too often, 
alas! not regarded as inconsistent with strength of 
Christian character. 

Of what avail is our regular attendance at meet- 
ing, our activity in any good work, yea, our having 
kept all the commandments from our youth up, if in 
our daily lives there is room for that spirit of un- 
kindness and uncharitableness which is ever more 
ready to discover a fault in another than to acknowl- 
edge one in ourselves? A starting point far distant 
from the end to be attained, perhaps, but even such 
little by-paths as this, it seems to me lead to the 
spiritual heights we all desire to reach, and in such 
directions largely, has been my effort during the sea- 
son that has just closed. 

Gladly, indeed, would I see each boy and each girl 
in my class a useful member of the Society of Friends, 
not by birth-right alone, not because it is a respected 
and truth-loving body of people, but because the 
highest conviction of each leads in that direction. 
But more gladly yet, would I see my boys and girls 
become good men and good women, ready not alone 
to cope with mighty foes and to do their part in the 
world’s work, but able as well to rule their own spirits 
and living in that atmosphere of love and regard one 
for another wherein alone full christian development 
is possible. 


EYES THAT SEE NOT. 
One of the gravest defects in the education of coun- 
try school-children grows out of the neglect of the 
teachers to cultivate in their pupils habits of close 
observation. 

I once took temporary charge of a country school 
during the illness of the regular teacher. I spent the 
noon hour in making botanical researches in the 
woods surrounding theschool-house. Upon return- 
ing one day loaded with ferns I was surprised by the 
question of one of the pupils, who asked me, “ How 
did you gather those leaves in your bands when they 
grow so high up in the tree?” 

“They do not grow on a tree, my child, but very 
close to the ground. Do you not know our native 
ferns? What makes you think they grew on a tree ?” 

She replied by running into the house for her ge- 
ography, which she opened and showed me the fern- 
like foliage of a palm tree. 

As Otbello acted on the hint given him by Desde- 





_ mona, so I at once began to use this disclosure of the 











child's ignorance to the profit of the whole school. 
The children, though country born and bred, were 
entirely unfamiliar with many of the most interest- 
ing objects of nature by which they were surrounded, 
but which they scarcely seemed to see. 

As a beginning to my efforts in their behalf I de- 
cided to first convince the pupils that they could not 
properly understand even their school books without 
observing the objects about them. Asan illustration 
of what I meant, I had the school read from one of 
the readers, Whittier’s little poem entitled “ Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit.” There were twenty-five children pres- 
ent, and only a single one could tell me who “ Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit” was, although all of them had read 
the poem several times, and some of them knew it 
by heart. 

Not a single child, save the one, could explain the 
appropriateness of the descriptions. Many of them 
bad never examined the flower at all, and the rest 


had never dreamed that there was the slightest con- | 


nection between the poetry and the flower. Now that 
they were in a manner introduced to Jack, and knew 


him, all were wild with enthusiasm to see the rever- 
end Jack. One little girl hoped that he “really” 
and “ truly” would preach them a sermon from bis 
queer little pulpit! But I thought their neglectful 
teacher needed a sermon far more than the unob- 
serving pupils.—Belle P. Drury, in American Teacher. 
BIRDS IN MAY. 
Mosrof the birds which we find in the woodsand fields 
on the first of May have come to remain, and by the 
middle of the month nearly all the varieties which 
make their summer 
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have arrived, and we can see them making prepara- | 


tion for their “light housekeeping,” or already caring | 
for their little ones. Naturally it will be the best 
singers that will attract attention in our spring ram- 
bles, and these are found in large part among the | 
two families of the thrushes and the sparrows or | 
finches. 

One of the thrushes, our beloved Robin Red- 
breast (Turdus migratorius), you all know, and will 
need no helpin identifying. Less familiar, but not 
less valued, where known, is that prince of singers, 
the brown thrush (Harporynchus rufus), sometimes 
called the “thrasher.” He is larger than the robin, 
cinnamon brown above, and of a slightly reddish 
white beneath, thickly streaked with dark brown, 
and with wings conspicuously tipped with white. 
His notes are clear and full, contralto in quality, and 
the song has been turned into English in various 
ways: “Sow wheat, sow wheat ;” “ Drop it, drop it, cover 
it up, coverit up;” “ Pullit up, pullit up.” He is often, 
indeed, called the planting bird. He becomes silent 
about the first of July. 

Another fine musician of this family is the wood | 
or song thrush (7. mustelinus). While the brown 
thrush takes to the orchard and garden, where he 
does good service in destroying harmfal insects, the 
song thrush, with his cousin the hermit-thrush, 


| 
home here in Massachusetts | 
j 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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keeps in the woods. The hermit (7. pallasii) is seen 
here in Massachusetts only on its migrations, and 











then is silent; but at early dawn, at twilight, and 
during dark and gloomy days, the melancholy, but 
exquisitely beautifal song of the wood-thrush may be 
heard. His tones are flute-like and liquid, difficult 
to translate into words. The hermit is oftenest found 
in high, dry woods, while the song-thrush is fonder of 
damp thickets. In color the song-thrush is clear, 
cinnamon brown above, white beneath, where it is 
thickly streaked with blackish spots triangular in 
shape. 

Still another delightful singer is Wilson’s thrush 
or Veery (7. fuscescens). His song is simpler than 
either of the others, being principally a repetition of 
the syllables ve-ee-ry or che-u-ry, with two or three 
clear whistles. The first two notes are sudden and 
high, then a sliding chromatic scale, peculiarly liquid 
and sweet. It is rarely heard except in swamps. 
This is the smallest of the thrushes, and is often 
called the “ tawny thrush ” from its color; the breast 
is thickly mottled. 

Bat it would not do to leave out the cat-bird (Mi- 


| mus Carolinensis),our vivacious door-yard friend, who 
what the poet meant in his exquisite description of | 


will mew like any cat, and then give a charmingly 
varied song to make up for it. He has been called 
the northern mocking-bird, but it is now conceded 
that he, like his near relative, the brown thrush, 
sings only the song that belongs to him. You all 
know, doubtless, the slim, dark bird, lead-color above 
and ashen beneath. 

The sparrow family is probably best known, mu- 
sically, by the song-sparrow ( Melospiza melodia), whose 
dear, familiar strains are among the first in spring to 
greet us, often before the snow is gone. Several of 
the good singers of the sparrow tribe are only pass- 
ers-by with us, and do their singing and nesting far 
to the north ; but the chipping-sparrow or “ hair- 
bird” (Spizella socialis) isa near and dear friend, and 


| if his song is monotonous, a single-toned trill, we 


love him for his gentle, confiding ways. 
The field or bush-sparrow (Spizella pusilla) is less 
known, but if once known is well prized. His notes 


} may be heard all day and all summer in the high 


pastures and huckleberry fields. The song consists 
of two or three clear, deliberate whistles, followed by 
an accelerating run, generally in rising inflection ; 
but this varies with individuals. Perbaps the syllables 
de-de-de-d’-d'-d’-d’-dr express the song as nearly as 
may be in our tongue. 

Then there is the vesper sparrow, or bay-winged 
bunting (Powcetes gramineus), one of the sweetest 
singers in the family. You must look for this bird 
in the breezy, upland pastures, and listen especially 
toward evening, for the tender song is then most fre- 
quent. It varies more in quality than in note from 
the song-sparrow’s, but is less vivacious, more ten- 
der. The bay-wing, sometimes also called the grass- 
finch, is a larger bird than the song-sparrow, of a 
light brown with a strong chestnut tint on the 
wings, and white lateral tail feathers. 

If you hear a song that resembles a canary’s, it is 
probably that of the purple finch (Carpodacus purpu- 
reus), and if you can see the bird, you will find him 
of a dull crimson color, brightest on the head. He is 
among the “ early birds,” and is a sweet singer, but 


neither his voice nor his personal appearance will 
atone, to the farmer at least, for his unfortunate ha- 
bit of eating the buds of fruit and shade trees, 


Another bird whose song suggests the canary, is the 
gold-finch (Chrysomitris tristis),but though occasionally 
heard early, for he often comes north in April, his 
real singing-time is later, for this variety rarely build 
their nests before the middle of June. He is often 
called the “ yellow-bird,” though this title would 
naturally belong to the yellow warbler, who is all 
yellow, while the gold-finch has jet black wings. 

About the 10th of May one of our most strikingly 
colored birds appears, the oriole (Icterus Baltimore) 
As he flashes to and fro among the elm-trees he 
seems like an animated sunbeam, and his cheery 
song, loud and clear, to-wée-do, confirms the impres- 
sion given by his brilliant color. This golden robin, 
or hang-bird, as he is variously called, is too well- 
known to need description. His beautiful, pensile 
nest, hung from the swaying elm branch, is the ideal 
home. How sweetly sleep must come to the birdlets 
in that swinging cradle! 

On the 10th of May, too, comes that inimitable 
singer, the bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus),—what 
hard names these ornithologists have given to the 
helpless birds !—whose song it is equally impossible 
to describe, or, once heard, to forget. This bird is 
only found in North America, having no kith or kin 
in the Old World. A chorus of bobolinks heard in 
the early dawn of a June morning is an event ina 
lifetime. This bird is strikingly marked, white 
above and black beneath, but his beauty and his mel- 
ody are fleeting possessions, for-at the end of the 
breeding season he loses both, and silently flits about 
in a suit of plain brown, and wends his way south- 
ward to feed in the Gulf-State rice-fields, and thence 
to winter in the West Indies. 

There is another family of birds that furnishes a 
generous share of our summer music; the vireos or 
greenlets, members of the order of the Fly-catchers. 
Among these the red-eyed vireo (Vireo olivaceus) is 
the most common, singing as it does in the trees of 
city gardens and village streets, as well as in the 
thick woods. Wilson Flagg called this the “ preach- 
er-bird ; ” to him it said,“ Do you see it,do you hear me 
do you know it?” But as I have heard the song, it is 
better interpreted by Mr. Samuels; “ wee-chewéo, tur- 
rullit chewéeeo.” It sings all day and all summer, being 
one of the few birds whose music greets us in Au- 
gust. 

The warbling vireo (V. gilvus) is usually found 
about farmhouses, and in villages, and has a song 
much like that of the purple finch. 

The white-eyed vireo (V. noveboracensis) is also 
common in pastures and fields. Its song is more 
brilliant, perhaps, but less pleasing than that of the 
warbling vireo; “’chip chewéeo, chip, chip, chewéeo,” 
Mr. Samuels gives it. 

The solitary vireo (V. solitarius) is quite rare, but 
may occasionally be found in deep woods. Its note 
is very soft and sweet, “full of contentment,” says 
Mr. Torrey. All these are, as their name implies, 
greenish or a yellowish olive in color, and are white 
underneath. The red eye and the white eye are dis- 
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tinguishing marks of those varieties. These birds 
are unknown in the Old World, but though they 
may not quite make up to us of the New for the lack 
of the skylark and nightingale, we should be loath 
to miss them. They are endeared to us by their 
pretty, engaging ways, their constant singing, and by 
the good work they accomplish in ridding us of 


many &@ noxious insect. They are indeed among the 
farmer’s best friends. 


I should have mentioned among the sparrows the 
chewink or tow hee bunting (Pipilo erythrophthal- 
mus); but who, to look at him, would ever suspect 
him of belonging to that plainly dressed family ? He 
is not a great singer, it is true, like some of his cou- 
sins, but he probably considers that he amply makes 
up in appearance what he lacks in melody. He 
wears the tri-color; if not exactly that of France, it 
is at least as conspicuous; glossy black above, chest- 
nut red at the sides, and white beneath. He is fond 
of bushy pastures and roadsides, and is an inquisitive 
fellow, flitting in and out, as anxious apparently to 
examine you as you can be to see him. His ordinary 
note is a sharp cherawink, but he has a more musical 
and varied song with which to disconcert you when 
you think you have learned his compass. He is an- 
other of the singers that delight the traveler in Au- 
gust. 

But I have no room to speak of the warblers, or 
of many of the lesser songsters that give pleasure in 
the “ pathless woods.” Perhaps I may do so at some 


CHASTENED. 


How softly tread the spectres of our sorrow 
About our sunniest way ! 

How gently rest the shadows of to-morrow 
Upon our path to-day! 


Beneath the laugh of pleasures evanescent 
The heart remembers pain, 

And catches from the hilltops of the present 
The sound of coming rain. 


Yet not the skies in which no clouds are drifting 
Reveal the beauty rare 

Of those whose veiléd smiles are ever shifting 
Their half-lights everywhere. 


We turn unblessed from faces fresh with beauty, 
Unsoftened yet by fears, 

To those whose lines are chased by pain and duty, 
And know the touch of tears. 


The heart whose cords the gentle hand of sadness 
Has touched in minor strain 

Is filled with gracious joys and knows a gladness 
All others seek in vain. 


How poor a life, where pathos tells no story, 
Whose pathways reach no shrine, 

Which, free from suffering misses, too, the glory 
Of sympathies divine! 


Some day our souls may face the Sun unclouded 
And bear its wonders near; 
’Tis well awhile to gaze on visions shrouded 
In earthly atmosphere. 
Frank Mason North, in Christian Union. 
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IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


SoMEZIMES, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange a sense of mystery, 

My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 


I look on high—the vasty deep 
Of blue outreaches all my mind: 
And yet I think beyond fo find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 


Clouds sailing as to God go by, 
Earth, sun, and stars are rushing on ; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 
A something is of name unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 
Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 
I see the gentle cattle feed 
In dumb, unthinking innocence. 


The great Unknown above ; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed, 
God's awful silence overhead ; 

Below, the muddy pool, the path 
The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 


Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwells in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 
And the lost link ’twixt Him and these 
And touch Him through the mystery. 
—Christina Catherine Liddell. 





UAL KNOWLEDGE. 


In reading some contributions, several weeks ago, by 
eminent ministers and laymen, on the question: 
“What has Jesus Christ done for humanity?” I 
was impressed by the insufficiency of the answers 
given by some of the respondents, owing, as it 
seemed to me, to their lack of due reverence for the 
person and character of Christ. It was tacitly as- 
sumed that this Son of Man was to be estimated like 
all other sons of men, by a critical examination of 
the words and acts reported of him. He was to be 
brought down to the level of science—of intellectual 
scrutiny ; and nothing was to be received as true of 
him which could not be proved beyond all question. 
Now, for one, I protest against the principle here in- 
volved, and maintain, on the contrary, that whoever 
would truly understand the character and work of 
Christ, must first learn to approach him with rever- 
ence and gratitude. If we believe in any Divine 
Providence, we must be willing to accept our Chris- 
tian inheritance as that which was intended to be 
the groundwork of our spiritual life. This does not 


mean that we should esteem it wrong to inquire into 
the foundations of our religion when the time comes 












for such inquiry. It is only saying that the more na- 
tural and desirable course in early life is to yield our- 
selves freely to all those better impulses and desires 
which come from tne Christian faith which we have 
inherited. Is it not true of everything beautiful or 
sublime, that to appreciate it fally we must approach 
it, not in a critical, but in a sympathetic spirit ? 
Much more is this true of exalted characters. To 
recognize their worth is in itself a supreme joy ; and 
because we recognize it and revere it, we are filled 
with an earnest desire to walk by its light. The man 
whose eyes are always directed to the ground will 
never see the glory of the heavens above him. It is 
absurd to lay down the principle that science is the 
final authority by which all beliefs and all alleged 
facts must be tested. The philosophy which is 
greater tian science, affirms that there are unques- 
tionable truths which never can be proved—and 
which need no proof. All knowledge, as one of our 
wisest teachers affirms, is based upon an absolutely 
blind faith, viz.,a faith in the integrity of our own 
faculties. But much more to my present purpose is 
it to consider the power of sympathy as a guide to 
truth. If we have nothing in common with some 
great and good man—nothing that draws us to him 
by admiration and reverence and love—we can never 
understand him. Hence Pascal declares that “to 
know God we must first love him ;” and hence that 
beatitude of Christ: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” A certain Christian sense 
forbids us to assume that.wecan measure our indebt- 
edness to Christ by any cool and impartial estimate. 
Imagine the child of some devoted and loving father 
being called upon for the reasons why he loves and 
honors this excellent parent. “ I owe everything I 
have to him,” the reply might be, “ how can I help 
loving him?” How much more emphatically have 
millions of devout souls been able to say this of their 
revered Lord and Saviour? It never, for a moment, 
shakes their faith in him, that they cannot answer 
all critical objections. “Impartial” they are not—if 
that means looking at all sides of the question with 
equal indifference; but indifference never awakes a 
living faith in Christ. “ We loved him because he 
first loved us.” “ Never man spake like this man” 
to the deepest wants and aspirations of the soul. 
“To whom else should we go,” then? Why search 
for historical “evidences” of Christianity, when 
through faith and love and reverence we can have 
direct intuition of Him whose life isthe light of men? 
Let criticism do its legitimate work faithfully and 
fearlessly ; but let it not claim to be the organ of 
spiritual knowledge, for that belongs preéminently to 
reverence.—Selected. 


“Tr is one of the most beautiful compensations of 
this life, that no man can sincerely try to help an- 
other without thereby helping himself.” 





Apsrract truth acquires a wholly different power 
when identified with the life of a great soul like 
that of Jesus.—Selected. 





Do good to all, that thou mayest keep thy friends 
and gain thine enemies. 





DR. RACHEL L. BODLEY. 


Dr. Racnet L. Bopiey, Dean of the Women’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, died at 235 o'clock, 
June 15, 1888, at her home, No. 1400 North Twenty- 
first street, Philadelphia. She had been suffering with 
heart trouble, but was not taken seriously ill until 
the evening of the 13th inst., when she began to fail 
rapidly. 

Miss Bodley was born in Cincinnati, O., Decem- 
ber 7, 1831. In 1844 she entered the Wesleyan Fe- 
male College in that city, graduating after a course 
of five years. She was then appointed a teacher and 
remained until 1860, advancing to the position of pre- 
ceptress in the higher collegiate studies. She came 
to Philadelphia in the autumn of that year, and be- 
came a special student in advanced chemistry and 
physics in the Polytechnic College. She returned to 
Cincinnati in February, 1862, and was appointed 
Professor of Natural Sciences in the Cincinnati Fe- 
male Seminary, which position she held three years. 

In 1865 she was called to thechair of chemistry 
and toxicology in the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. She accepted and thus became the 
first woman professor of chemistry on record. 

She was elected Dean of the Faculty in January, 
1874, and from that time until her death she had 
given herself, time and talents, to the college, pro- 
moting its interests and striving to elevate her sex, 
and to secure for women and her work respect and 
recognition. 

In 1864 she was elected a corresponding member 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and 
in 1871 a member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. The degree of A. M. was 
conferred by her alma mater. Up to this time the 
institution had never given a degree to any of its 
alumni subsequent to the A. B. at graduation. In 
1879 the degree of M. D. was conferred by the Wo- 
men’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. In 1873 she 
was elected corresponding member of the Cincinnati 
Society of Natural History, in 1876 a corresponding 
member of the New York Academy of Sciences, and 
during the same year a member of the American 
Chemical Society, located in New York city. 

In 1880 she was made a member of the Franklin 
Institute, and was the first woman to deliver any ex 
tended course of lectures in the Institute. 

In 1882 Dr. Bodley was chosen a member of the 
Educational Society of Philadelphia, and in Febru- 
ary of the same year was elected School Director of 
the Twenty-ninth Section School Board, serving 
three years, and, being out one term, was reélected 
in January, 1887, which position she held at the time 
of her death. She was well and favorably known 
generally throughout the country, both through her 
professional reputation and through her literary con- 
tributions to periodicals in many States. 

The death of Professor Rachel L. Bodley, Dean of 
the Woman’s Medica! College, removes an influential 
woman, not only from educational circles, but from 
an almost international connection of friendships 
and missionary interests. She was much concerned 
in the education of the medical missionaries, so 
many of whom have gone out from the Pennsylvania 
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Woman’s College. She took Dr. Anandibai Joshee 
into her own house, and, with a beautiful sympathy, 
encouraged the little Hindoo woman to live firmly to 
the precepts of her national religion. Her devotion 
to the Pundita Ramabai, and the enterprise of pub- 
lishing the Ramabai’s book and of forming circles to 
furnish support and occupation for the child- widows 
of India, are all recent in the minds of many Phila- 
delphians. Professor Bodley was a graceful writer, 
and has more than once given her summer leisure to 
correspondence for the Ledger. The interesting and 
stimulating series of papers on the seaweeds at Long- 
port were from her, and doubtless gave many a Led- 
ger reader fresh zest in that delightful pursuit and re- 
search of the seaside flora and in the exquisite vig- 
nettes she described of the floated weed.— Public 
Ledger. 


UNARMED TRAVELERS, 


For half a century Titus Coan labored in the Gospel 
in Patagonian and Pacific Island Missions. When 
he was a young man at college, the American Mis- 
sion Board had under consideration the subject of a 
visit of inquiry to Patagonia, about the year 1825. It 
was brought before the various colleges, and each 
student in one of these was requested to retire to his 
own room for prayer and guidance, as to whether he 
was required to go. Mr. Coan rose from prayer con- 
vinced that he must offer himself for the service ; and 
another young man felt prepared to accompany him. 

Having heard of the savage character of the 
Patagonians, the friends of the two young men de- 
sired that they should be supplied with weapons of 
defense; but Mr. Coan had a strong belief that all 
these, even his pocket-knife, must be discarded. 

On nearing the Patagonian shore, the captain of 
the vessel in which these devoted followers of the 
Prince of Peace sailed, said that, as the natives were 
so savage and untrustworthy, he could not allow his 
crew to land; and he could only put Mr. Coan and 
his companion on the beach in a little boat with 
their goods, saying that if they lighted a fire the na- 
tives would come into sight. 

It was a very lonely position for the two young 
missionaries, but the natives were soon seen lining 
the brow of the neighboring hill. They came near, 
and sought to satisfy themselves that the strangers 
were entirely unarmed by examining every part of 
their dress, and even taking off their stuckings and 
turning out their pockets; but finding nothing, they 
expressed their friendly regard by taking their new 
friends in their arms, and receiving them into their 
tribe. 

“They gave us,” writes Mr. Coan, “ horses to ride 
on, and we traveled with them about three months, 
east, west, and north, visiting their camps and hunt- 
ing grounds, and falling in with several other clans. 
In this way we saw nearly all the savages of the 
eastern Patagonian pampas. The tribes are wild, and 
in the wildest state of savageism, living wholly by 
the chase, and roaming with their women and chil- 
dren most of the time, carrying their skin tents and 
their all with them. We had no interpreter ; allour 
communications to the natives were through signs.. 
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“Some of our friends had advised us to go armed 
into Patagonia. We had said, ‘No, our weakness is 
our strength; our apparent unprotectedness our 
shield.’ And so it was. The savages saw we were 
defenseless and harmless, and our God made them 
our protectors. They were not jealous or afraid of 
us, and we left them unscathed, under the wing of 
our Immanuel.”—Friends’ Review. 


“UP IN THE MORNING EARLY.” 
Burron, the celebrated French naturalist, was, in his 
youth, very fond of sleep. The habit of lying late 
robbed him of a great deal of his time; but through 
the assistance of his man-servant he was enabled to 
overcome it. “I promised,” he says, “ togive Joseph 
a crown every time that he would make me get upat 
six. Next morning he did not fail to wake me and 
torment me, but he only received abuse. The day 
after he did the same with no better success, and I 
was obliged to confess at noon, that I had lost my 
time. I told him that he did not know how to man- 
age his business; he ought to think of my promise, 
and not to mind my threats. The day following he 
employed force! I begged for indulgence; I bade 
him begone; I stormed; but Joseph persisted. I 
was therefore obliged to comply, and he was rewarded 
every day for the abuse which he suffered at the mo- 
ment I awoke, by thanks, accompanied with a crown, 
which he received about an hour after. Yes, I am 
indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen of the 
volumes of my works.” 

Dr. Paley, the eminent divine, in giving an ac- 
count of the early part of his college life, says: “I 
spent the first two years of my under-graduateship 
happily enough, but unprofitably. I was constantly 
in society where we were not really wicked, but most 
idleand expensive. But at the commencement of the 
third year, after having left the usual party at a late 
hour, I was awakened at five in the morning by one 
of my companions, who stood at my bedside and 
said: ‘ Paley, I have been thinking what a fool you 
are. I could do nothing, probably, if I were to try ; 
and I could well afford the indolent life you lead. 
You could do everything, and cannot afford it. I 
have had no sleep during the whole night on account 
of these reflections, and am now come solemnly to 
inform you that if you persist in your indolence I 
must renounce your society.’ I was so much struck 
with this visit and the visitor, that I lay in bed the 
great part of the day and formed my plan. I ordered 
my bed-maker to lay my fire every evening, in order 
that it might be lighted by myself. I arose at five, 
read during the whole day, took supper at nine, went 
to bed and continue the practice up to this hour.” 

Many other instances might be quoted of great 
men who were early risers. Dr. Doddridge tells us 
that to his habit of early rising the world is indebted 
for nearly the whole of his valuable works. The 
well-known Bishop Burnett was an habitual early 
riser, for when at college his father aroused him to 
his studies every morning at four o'clock; and he 
continued the practice during the remainder of his 
life. Sir Thomas More also made it his invariable 
practice to rise always at four ; and if we turn our at- 


tention to royalty, we have, among others, the exam- 
ple of Peter the Great, who, whether at work in the 
docks of London as a ship-carpenter, or at the anvil 
as a blacksmith, or on the throne of Russia, always 
rose before daylight. 

Do not let us, however, in our eagerness to acquire 
the habit of early rising, forget the other half of the 
advice “early to bed.” A clever professor used to tell 
his pupils that “ one hour's sleep before midnight is 
worth more than two after that time.” Whether this 
be so or not, no one doubts that body and mind alike 
demand regular periods of rest, and that what is 
called “burning the candle at both ends ” must be, 
both for children and grown-up folk,a very bad prac- 
tice indeed.—Christian Chronicle. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Dunkards at their annual meeting in North Man- 
chester, Ind., decided against the wearing of mustaches 
and barber-trimmed hair. An arrangement was made to 
help poor congregations in Denmark and Sweden. Mem- 
bers were cautioned about taking oaths, especially in States 
where affirmation is regarded as a modified oath, and mem- 
bers living in Western States were warned not to write 
flattering reports concerning their crops and financial suc- 
cess unless sustained by facts. The Conference reaffirmed 
all previous declarations about the use of tobacco, and de- 
cided that applicants for membership should promise to be 
free from that habit. Ministers who chew or smoke will 
not be allowed to assist in church adjudications. 


—Some eighty members of the Society of Friends in 
Dublin, Ireland, have united in a protest against the use 
of the Society’s name in an address made by certain 
Friends and others to Hon. W. E. Gladstone against the 
present repressive Irish policy of the English government. 
The subscribers say that support of the laws is enjoined 
by the Book of Discipline, and this compels members to 
condemn boscotting and in general the movements of the 
Irish League. 

—There are 5,500,000 school children in Prussia. 
800,000 of them attend school. 
over 87 per cent. of attendance. 
per cent. of attendavce is 64.6. 


—The Philadelphia Board of Charities and Correction 
have adopted a minute in reference to the death of Alice 
Fisher, in which it was stated “that to Miss Fisher’s or- 
ganizing faculty and her executive ability, supplemented 
by indomitable energy and perseverance, the present ad- 
vanced condition and reputation of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital and its Training School for Nurses are chiefly due.” 

—The Board of Health of Paris has prescribed the fol- 
lowing conditions under which the beating of carpets will 
be permitted in the city. The carpets must be brushed 
and beaten in entirely shut-up rooms, and the dust de- 
posited on the floor will be washed with water containing 
some disinfectant of potent action. Strips of wool, etc., 
must be burnt immediately. This action has been taken 
because of the nuisance caused by the beating of carpets 
in the open air in the built-up portions of the city, and 
because of the danger which is believed to exist, due to 
the fact that many of the carpets come from houses in 
which contagious diseases have prevailed, and that in the 
process of beating and shaking the germs are dislodged. 

—Some facts concerning his new University in Cali- 
fornia, named after his dead son, have been made public 
by Senator Stanford. It is to be open to young women and 
young men, rich and poor alike. Special provision will 
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be made for orphans. Free scholarships will be given to 
the deserving. There will be a machine-shop, and the 
teaching will be directed to the promotion of originality 
and invention. The inculcation of temperance will be a 
marked feature. The religious instraction will be Chris- 
tian, but not sectarian. “I may say,” the Senator told 
the interviewer, “that I propose that the institution shall 
have steadily in aim the possibilities of humanity and 
how to realize them.”— The American. 

—The poorer classes of Italians continue to leave the 
country in enormous numbers. Mr. Yeats Brown (British 
Consul) reports from Genoa that the number leaving that 
port last year was 101,200 as against 52,852 the previous 
year, and 81,100 in 1885. Their destination was, as usual 
South America. Over 60,000 went to the River Plate. 


The emigrants appear to have come from all parts of the | 
country. The Government and Parliament are much con- | 


cerned at this constant exodus of labor, and it has even 


been proposed to limit it by law. Probably, however, as | 


Mr. Yeats Brown suggests, the only legislation which can 
be wisely attempted would be in the direction of prevent- 


ing speculators in emigration from taking advantage of | 
the poor people’s ignorance to mislead and ruin them.— | 


N. Y. Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Emperor FREDERICK IIL., of Germany, died early on 
the morning of the 15th inst. after a long illness. He will 
be succeeded by William II. who, it is said, has passed his 
early life in vigorous work, and has an earnest feeling of 
duty and of the responsibility of his high place. 


A RESOLUTION was adopted in a committee of the | 
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tutes, but sellers of any drinks that contain more than 
the legal percentage of alcohol, will be prosecuted. 

THE Republican National Convention opened on the 
19th instant, and will continue in session several days. 
The hall has a seating capacity of 8,000, of which 5,000 
are open to the public, and 3,000 are reserved for the dele- 
gates, the members of the press, aud distinguished guests. 

THE illness of Gen. Philip Sheridan has taken a favor- 
able turn and his recovery is spoken of as probable. The 
poet Walt Whitman has also been suffering from illness, 
and it is to be hoped that 1888 will be content with those 
notable persons whom it has already taken from us,— 
Matthew Arnold, Asa Gray, Henry Bergh, Chief-Justice 
Waite, the Alcotts, father and daughter, and many less 
well known names. 


Dom PEDRO, to whose order is due the law announcing 
that “slavery in Brazil is declared extinct from the date 
of this law ” (passed Fifth month 13th, 1888), is sufficient- 
ly recovered from an illness to enable him to share in the 
triumph which is implied by the passage of the law, 


NOTICES. 
*,* Friends’ Almanac for 1889. Any corrections in the 


| times of holding meetings, etc., should be forwarded at 
| ONCE to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St., for in- 
| Sertion in the forthcoming almanac. 


French Chamber of Deputies, favoring a perpetual treaty | 
with this country by which all disputes which shall arise | 


are to be settled by arbitration. The motion was made by 
Frederick Passy. 

THE new license law of Pennsylvania, which went 
into operation the first of Sixth month, has been extended 
by expert chemists to include various “ soft drinks” and 
other preparations which have been sold in attempted 
violation of the law. The reduction of the number of 
saloons bas no doubt caused the demand for these substi- 





*,* Circular Meetings in Concord Quarter. The commit- 
tee on Circular Meetings within Concord Quarter, met on 
Seventh-day, the 16th instant, and appointed one to be 
held in Goshen Friends’ Meeting-house on First-day, the 
1st of Seventh month, at 3 o’clock. 

Also one to be held in Darby Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 2nd of Twelfth month next, at 3 o’clock. 





*,.* The Young Temperance Workers of Norristown 


| will hold a meeting in Friends’ Meeting-house, on First- 


day afternoon, Sixth month 24th, at 3.30 o'clock. 
John B. Garrett and Isaac Hillborn are expected to be 
present, and address the meeting. 





*,* Teachers and others desiring to attend the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, and wishing to avail 
themselves of the benefits of club rates, are invited to 
correspond with Henry R. Russeii, Woodbury, N. J. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 








WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 
Spring? If so, observe th rices {i est . 
oe fait ce wve these prices for new patterns 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 

Felt or Cartridge Papers, . + 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, - 35 Cts. Roll, 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 





- 6 Cts. Roll, 
- 15 Cts. Roll. 
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CARPETINGS. A HIVE CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- ‘Cig " AXMINSTERS, ; . 81.50 

KET ALWAYS HERE. = ~* MOQUETTS. . . 81.10 to 87.50 

WE. carry a full assortment of BIGE- , w~ BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to 81.35 

la ont toutes in oie 4 TAPESTRY .  « 60 to 85 cts. 

£ INGRAINS, 40 to 75 cts. 

BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. & ol % China and Japanese M ittingss by th Il, 
These makes are well known to be of 40 ary ahaa 4 86.8 ° 90 

superior to all others. a , ; 

We would call attention to our : LINOLEUMS AND oll seri 
BARGAIN DEPARTMENT whereof 9 LG RE* WINDOW SHADES and CURTAIN POLES 
patterns and remnants go quickly at marked-down We furnish a good spring roller shade, made 
prices. 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 

The patrons and friends of THOS. C,. LIPPIN- 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


equ I HGbI e Clement | A. We oodnutt, 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
Ae 3 - + + $2,000,000. 7296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


PAID IN (CASH ° ° > . ° ° 1,000,000. 
» oneness TO HIRE 
DEBENTURES — neem ete Ere tare ae 
Bearing 6 per cent., uanies ten years, and based exclusive 
upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the 7 wo EAC K pte 
S can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the WM. H COCK, dita 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest | 


ake them the desirable i offered, 
nee euahAaeaaD Fide NOSTOLaNE “1. ta IN OP Oak eRe 


. 
OSS: | No. 1508 Brown Street, 

NEW YORK, 208 SyeSeee. PHILA.,8.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. | 

BOSTON, 23 Court Stree LONDON, ENGLAND. | PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Baucn's S25 AMO R Amos Hiziporn & Co. 


tu son we, ‘ict par. Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 
SULPHATE CF AMMORI 
Hala juriate of Potash. a tan of Soda. —_—_— 
Manu eo or P ’ ’ 
BAUGH a SUNS CO citicxGei uae Fa ie 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 _ 2am amp Paiermamn 


NOW READY. 
A handsome lithegraghes card bearing a tablet, giving a care- Ma ams, BEI 5 FEATHER 5, 


fully selected quotation Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 80 cents, By mail, 55 cents. Sprines, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


the ontaining *rienls on the continent of America, Pree it | Vo. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. QUEEN &CO. 824 Cresta 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


| 
FOR SALE BY | 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


s ‘ é ‘s 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. | e 
W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streew Philadelphia. 





